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Cable Racks 
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istfast becom- 
ing exhausted 
and our next 
stock will not 
cost less. 
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specially adapted for the 
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>xchanges of more than 600 telephone companies. 
The Phonometer will increase the interest and efficiency of 
your operators and give your subscribers and yourselves a 


square deal. For a short time longer we will send the Phono- 
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Are You Using Dry Batteries 
to Produce RINGING CURRENT? 


HERE is no need to tell you how ex- 

pensive a proposition a dry battery 
operated harmonic or straight line ringing 
machine is. You Know. 


A LEICH Combined Harmonic Ringing 
and Charging Machine will do the work 
at less than half the cost, and no primary 
batteries are required either to drive the 
vibrators or supply ringing current. 


The operating current is taken from an 
alternating current lighting circuit and 
rectified to charge storage batteries, which 
in turn furnish ringing current to drive the 


vibrators. The uniformly low charging 





rate maintains the storage batteries at 
constant voltage, insuring unvarying fre- 


quencies and correct ringing voltage. 


We furnish machines with any combina- 
tion of frequencies desired. 
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“Don’t Rock the Boat.” 
‘War is always destructive — and the 
War 


their energies to destructive production. 


forced 22 countries to devote all 

With the signing of the armistice by 
Germany and the carrying out of its 
terms, destructive forces are being direct- 
ed to constructive paths. The armies in 
Europe—excepit such parts as are neces- 
sary there to enforce constructive plans 
for the repair of the havoc wrought by 
the destructive elements which have run 
riot for over four years—will be demobi- 
lized and turned into individuals of con- 
structive purpose. 

The changing of the destructive ener- 
gies and forces into constructive peace- 
time pursuits and constructive production 
brings up problems, the solution of which 
The 


not yet accustomed to being an involun- 


affects -everyone. telephone man 
tary employe of the government, ponders 
over the question of the length of the 
government control period—and what the 
final outcome will be. So he watches the 
reports relative to the peace conference. 

He believes the industry will be safe 
But the 
destructive warfare of past years makes 
him wary of the Bell forces. This is 


no time, however, for “rocking the boat.” 


while under government control. 


That is a destructive pastime, and the 
rocker generally comes to grief. 
Thoughts as well as actions should be 
constructive, and there is no more con- 
structive plan than a resolve, firmly ad- 
hered to and carried out, not to “rock 
the boat” in this critical period of read- 
justment of abnormal conditions. 


The telephone industry needs a con- 
structive “pull-together” policy and “rock- 
ing the boat” by either Bell or Indepen- 
dents tends towards a destructive policy 
Both should avoid such a policy—the in- 
dustry is too big and has a too-promising 
tuture for such tactics to be beneficial to 


any degree to the one adopting them. 


What Men Are Thinking. 


Telephone men have an immediate in- 





terest in the various problems of the re- 
construction period following the World 
Wer. 


solved, the country will emerge from a 


If these problems are correctly 


most trying situation with its industries 
prosperous and its people happy. 

And the telephone industry is indis- 
solubly linked with the prosperity of the 
nation. In other words, if the nation 
prospers, the telephone industry prospers. 

The government and organizations of 
various kinds are considering the demobil- 
ization of our huge army and the trans- 
formation of our industries from a war 
footing to a peace basis. Linked with 
these, are questions pertaining to our 
merchant marine, finance, the production 
and control of our basic industries. 

The question of capital and labor is 
one of the prominent ones. The govern- 
ment is planning a general wage adjust- 
ment board which, with the co-operation 
of labor unions and manufacturers may 
be able to settle disputes without ruinous 
strikes. Of course, a judicious method 
of making decisions regarding the fixing 
oi wages in relation to the cost of living 
must be established. 


The food question is one that is close- 
iy linked with the labor situation. If 
the food supply is not normal and the 
cost of living remains high, wages can- 
not be reduced without serious industrial 
disputes. The demobilization of the army 
is a factor, too, for if the supply of labor, 
due to demobilization, increases more 
rapidly than the cost of food declines, 
there may be contests for jobs followed 
by unpleasant developments. 

Cancellation of war contracts is a 
matter requiring careful handling. Opin- 
ion inclines to the effect that they should 
be cancelled in such a manner as to re- 
lease raw materials to industries able to 
use them for peace-time needs. Protec- 
tion of values in stock of raw materials 
on hand enters into the question, for if 
there are sudden cancellations of war con- 
high 
prices and then released with no provi- 


likely 


bring about a very great decline in prices, 


tracts, these stocks, purchased at 


sion for their 


utilization, would 
at least temporarily. 

Primarily we are how 
be affected by 
shipping, food and labor conditions, for 


interested in 
American business will 
these enter into the solution of the fun- 
damental problems. 

“You cannot, if you would, be blind to 
the signs of the times,” said Abraham 
Lincoln. “I beg of you a calm and en- 


larged consideration of them. So much 


good has not been done h- fort in 
all past time as in the ce of 
God it is now your privileg Make 
the vast future one not t that 


you have neglected it.” 








Plans and Activities of Government 


Postmaster General Burleson Tells Utilities Commissioners Plans for Reducing 
Rates—Wage Committee Requested to Hasten Report—Hotel Charges Fixed at 
Five Cents a Call—Permanent Government Control and Ownership Advocated 


Last week at one of the sessions of the 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway & Utilities Commis- 
sioners at Washington, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson stated that the U. S. Tele- 
graph & Telephone Administration hopes 
to be able to reduce telephone and tele- 
graph rates. 

“Our purpose,” he said, “is to unify and 
consolidate systems, to adjust conditions 
so as to be able to take care of an in- 
creased volume of business. When that 
has been done, we honestly hope to amend 
rates so as to bring about substantial re- 
ductions, which would increase the volume 
of business and justify extensions.” 

Mr. Burleson asked for the co-operation 
and assistance of state commissions and 
said he planned to add some of their rep- 
resentatives to his rate advisory commit- 
tees. 

Work of Wage Committee. 

On November 19 
Burleson urgently 
report from the 


Postmaster General 
requested an early 
committee which has 
been at work for six weeks considering 
wages and conditions of employment of 
telephone and telegraph employes. 

“It is my wish to be just to these faith- 
ful workers and to act as promptly as an 
intelligent disposition of the subject will 
permit,” he said. 

After December 1 hotels, apartment 
houses, clubs, and similar establishments. 
under an order November 17 by Post- 
master General Burleson, will not be per- 
mitted to charge guests, tenants, or mem- 
bers, a higher rate for local telephone 
calls than that charged for service at pub- 
lic pay stations in the same exchange. It 
is the present custom of many of these 
places to charge 10 cents a call. 


Length of Control Period. 


Government operation of telephone and 
telegraph systems will continue for at 
least a year, whether any step is taken by 
Congress toward public ownership, stated 
David J. Lewis of the U. S. Telegraph & 
Telephone Administration last week. 

Mr. Lewis pointed out that although the 
statutes provide for briefer tenure by the 
government of the wire communications 
than of the railroads and other facilities 
taken over during the war, the control 
continues until the President formally 
proclaims the exchange of ratifications of 
peace treaties. Completion of all peace 
treaties and exchange of ratifications by 
all natio»s, he said, might not come in two 
years. 

The signing of the armistice, it is said, 


is not likely to have any immediate bear- 
ing upon the program laid out by the 
Postmaster General for co-ordination in 
the national interests of the facilities of 
the various telegraph and telephone com- 
panies. 


Permanent Control and Ownership. 


That the matter of permanent govern- 
inent control and ownership is under con- 
sideration in Washington is evidenced by 
an article appearing in the Washington 
Post of November 17. In this item it is 
stated “Congress is soon to be asked to 
make the telegraph and telephone lines the 
permanent property of Uncle Sam. 

“Postmaster General Burleson, Secre- 
tary Daniels, and other officials believe the 
wires should remain permanently under 
the government, and there are intimations 
among government ownership men _ in 
Congress that President Wilson will back 
the fight. 

“The Post Office Department is prepar- 
ing a report designed to show economies 
and improvements effected through gov- 
ernment control, and further improve- 
ments possible by its extension. A def- 
inite promise to reduce rates may be made 
at the same time.” 


Asks Service Charge Revocation. 


The ending of the war is bringing about 
a demand for relaxation of the various 
measures taken as emergency steps. 
There, of course, will be many plans pro- 
posed as to what part, outside of purely 
legislative functions, the government will 
take in the readjustments which are 
necessary. The results of the recent 
election, which places in power a coali- 
tion government after March, 1919, is 
said to be generally regarded as fortunate 
in financial circles for such a government 
necessarily works more slowly than a 
one-party government. 

Revocation of the Postmaster General's 
order specifying telephone service con- 
nection charges was asked in a letter to 
Mr. Burleson forwarded November 15 by 
Henry R. Trumbewer, member of the 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. The 
request asks that Mr. Burleson rescind his 
order of August 28 imposing a service 
connection charge of $5 to $15 for new 
telephones and a moving charge of $3. 

On behalf of the Wisconsin commis- 
sion, Mr. Trumbower explained in his 
letter that the order has placed a great 
burden on the public and has deprived the 
telephone companies, especially those in 
rural communities, of considerable rev- 
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enue, as people refuse or cannot afford to 
pay what they regard as an exorbitant in- 
stallation charge for the extension of the 
service for which the companies, in many 
cases, are fully equipped. 

The letter calls attention to the fact 
that the Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
has allowed the companies to file the 
schedule as a war measure, but, now that 
an armistice has been signed, the order 
should be revoked. 


Striking Operators Ordered Back 
to Work by Burleson. 


On Friday, November 15, about 800 
operators in St. Paul and about 400 in 
Minneapolis went on strike for increased 
wages. Postmaster General Burleson was 
advised of the situation and sent the fol- 
lewing telegram to the operating officials 
in the Tri Cities: j 

“Notify employes of. status of rate 
case and that you are not in position at 
this time to meet their demands; also 
that strikes are not permissible in the 
government’s service. Should any of 
them leave, advise them promptly that 
they are eligible for reinstatement for 
24 hours only and send me names of any 
who do not return.” 

Upon receipt of this telegram, many of 
the operators returned to work and it 
was expected that conditions would be 
nearly normal early this week. Under 
the Postmaster General’s order, those not 
returning to work forfeited their rights 
to participate in the pension and benefit 
plans of the companies, except as new 
employes, should they be taken back. 

The strikers adopted this resolution: 

“Be it Resolved by the telephone work- 
ers of Minneapolis and St. Paul in mass 
meeting assembled, that whenever we are 
authentically assured of the time the 
wage increase shall be made, and how 
much it shall be, and that through our 
chosen representatives we shall have a 
voice in determining what it shall be, we 
will return to work.” 

Late Saturday afternoon, both the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., which 
operates in St. Paul, and the Northwest- 
ern Telephone Exchange Co., which op- 
erates in Minneapolis, applied to the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission for permission to increase their 
local and toll rates to cover wage in- 
creases and improvements to their sys- 
tems. Hearings on these applications are 
set for November 26. 





How to Locate Telephone Troubles 


Magneto Switchboard Circuits—Switchboard Troubles and Where to Look for 
Them—Printed by Permission from Copyrighted Booklet Published by E. C. 
Kast for Managers, Wire Chiefs and Troublemen of Local Battery Exchanges 


Magneto switchboards, also called “lo- 
cal battery” and “generator call,” are 
switchboards whose line signals when en- 
ergized by the turning of the telephone 
crank, cause a shutter to fall and display 
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Fig. 1. Line Circuits Showing Single and 


Double Cut-Off Jack. 


a number representing the calling sub- 
scriber. 

‘There are two distinct types—the man 
ual restoring and the self-restoring. In 
the first mentioned, which is the older 
type, the signals occupy the upper part of 
the switchboard and the line jacks the 
space directly above the keyshelf. When 
a call is received, the operator in the usual 
way first plugs into the jack to answer, 
then reaches up and restores the shutter. 

In the self-restoring type the signals 
and jacks, or drops and jacks, are com- 
bined with a mechanical arrangement 
whereby the insertion of a plug in a jack 
automatically restores the shutter. Ad- 
vantages in favor of this type of board 
over the “manual restoring” are compact- 
ness, simplified wiring, lower maintenance 
cost and greater speed in putting up con- 
nections because of the non-congestion of 
cords and the automatic resetting of drop 
shutters. 

Switchboards, like other devices con- 
sisting of intricate mechanism and mov- 
able parts, are subject to trouble. The 
troubles that develop in a board are of 
various kinds; some affect an individual 
line subscriber only, while others affect all 
subscribers more or less. 

An open drop coil, drop out of adjust- 


By J. Bernard Hecht 


ator’s circuit would affect all subscribers 
of the exchange. 

The chief trouble in all 
boards is the connecting cords because of 
the handling they receive. Assuming an 
exchange of 100 subscribers, each making, 
on an average, ten calls per day; this 
would equal 1,000 established connections 
per day. It is obvious that in time the 
strands of cords will break and plugs 
wear down. 

Those in charge of the care and main- 
tenance of a switchboard should make 
every effort to acquaint themselves with 
the operation of the circuits forming a 
part of the board. Manufacturers of 
switchboards have bulletins describing 
their apparatus, which they will furnish 
upon request. These should be kept on 
hand for reference and study, likewise the 


source of 


Fig. 2 represents a “two-way and 
bridged” looped line circuit comprising 
three double cut-off jacks and a drop. 
The operation of the circuit is as follows: 

Assuming A, B and C are three toll 
stations, the attendant at B, upon receiv- 
ing his code signal, plugs into jack 2, 
which bridges station B across the line. 
Having found out from which direction 
the call came, he removes the plug from 
jack 2 and inserts it in jack 1 or 3 as the 
case may be. 

If the call came from station C, the in- 
sertion of the plug in jack 3 will split the 
line at station B and leave that part of the 
line between 4 and B available for serv- 
ice during the time that part of the line 
from B to C is in use. It will be noticed 
that the drop or bell is always connected 
to the “cut-off” part of the line. 
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Fig. 2. Two-Way and Bridged, Looped 
Line Circuit. 

ment, loose connection on a drop, or jack, 

er badly-worn springs of a jack, would 

affect a certain subscriber directly, where- 

as defective connecting cords, trouble in 

the ringing circuit or a defect in the oper- 
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Fig. 3. Single Supervision Cord Circuit Without Repeating Coil. 


blueprints of the circuit drawings fur- 
nished with the board. 

In the following a description will be 
given of the circuits forming a part of the 
two types of switchboards mentioned; the 
accompanying drawings of the various 
circuits will also be described as to their 
operation. 

There are two kinds of line circuits— 
the “terminated” and the “looped.” The 
former consist of a pair of cable con- 
ductors extending from the main distrib- 
uting frame, also called terminal rack, to 
a jack and signal of a toll, rural or sub- 
scriber’s line. The looped line circuit con- 
sists of two pairs of wires extending from 
the main distributing frame through three 
jacks forming a loop. 

Fig. 1 represents terminated line cir- 
cuits, Fig. A comprising a single cut-off 
jack, Fig. B a double cut-off jack. Single 
cut-off jacks are used for terminating 
thereon local line, whereas the double cut- 
off jacks are used for connecting thereto 
rural and toll lines. 
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By a cord circuit is meant a pair of 
connecting cords and associated apparatus 
such as ringing and listening keys, clear- 
ing-out drops, repeating coils, etc., wired 
and arranged for establishing a connec- 
tion. The number required depends upon 
the number of lines connected to the 
board; the usual number is 12 to 15 pairs 
per 100 lines. 

There are various 
cuits. 


kinds of cord cir- 


Operator Set Circuit. 

The operator set circuit enables the op- 
erators to converse with subscribers and 
supervise connections. There are two 
kinds of sets in use—the suspended type 
transmitter circuit and the breast plate 
transmitter circuit. 

The suspended type, used on small 
boards, comprises a transmitter suspended 
before the operator, an induction coil, 
battery, cut-in jack and head receiver with 
cord and plug attached. The breast plate 
type is extensively used on the larger 
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beards and comprises an induction coil, 
battery, cut-in jack and a breast-plate 
transmitter, head receiver and plug at- 
tached to a cord. 

Fig. 3 represents a single supervision 
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Fig. 4. Single Supervision Cord Circuit 


With Repeating Coil. 
cord circuit and operator’s set circuit. 
The circuit operation is as follows: 

The falling of the shutter of subscrib- 
er’s No. 1 line drop, due to the drop wind- 
ing having been energized by the turning 
of the generator crank, attracts the oper- 
ator’s attention. She picks up the answer- 
ing cord of a pair of idle cords and in- 
serts it in the jack of the calling line. 
She then throws the lever of the listening 
key, which connects her receiver and sec- 
ondary winding of the induction coil 
across the line at key contacts 1 and 2. 

It will be noted that the receiyer and 
secondary winding are connected in series 
at the operator’s jack and that the inser- 
tion of the plug in the operator’s jack 
closes a local circuit of which the trans- 
mitter, battery and primary winding of 
the induction coil form a part. 

Talking into the transmitter produces 
air vibrations which give the diaphragm a 
to-and-fro motion, causing it to alternately 
increase and decrease the pressure on the 
carbon, with the result that the resistance 
of the local circuit, i. e., transmitter and 
primary, is varied to a greater or less 
extent depending upon the amplitude of 
the vibrations. 

The varying current strength in the pri- 
mary winding of the induction coil due to 
the varying resistance, induces alternating 
currents in the secondary winding which 
pass through the receiver, through listen- 
ing key contact spring 1, over the tip side 
of the cord circuit, through the answering 
side ringing key contact 3, by way of the 
tip strand of the cord and tip of the plug 
over the tip side of the line through the 
receiver of subscriber No. 1, back over 
the sleeve side of line, through the sleeve 
of the plug and sleeve strand of the cord, 
through contact 4, sleeve side of cord cir- 
cuit, thence through listening key contact 
2 to the secondary winding of the induc- 
tion coil. 

The induced currents, called voice cur- 
rents, flow through the subscriber’s re- 
ceiver and cause its diaphragm to vibrate 
and reproduce the words spoken into the 
transmitter by the operator. When the 
subscriber does the talking and theeoper- 
ator the listening, the actions of the trans- 
mitter and receiver are the same as just 
described. 

Having found out the number the sub- 
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scriber wants, the operator picks up the 
calling plug and inserts it in the jack of 
the line called for. Operation of the call- 
ing side ringing key by depressing a but- 
ton or moving a lever, connects ringing 
current to the calling plug, and it, by rea- 
son of the connection with the line jack, 
flows over the line and through the ringer 
of the called subscriber. By tracing out 
the path of the ringing current, it will be 
seen that it will not flow through the op- 
erator’s receiver because the part of the 
circuit extending to the operator’s set is 
cut off during the ringing period at key 
contacts 5 and 6. 

When the called subscriber responds, 
the operator replaces the listening key to 
its normal position. Listening in on the 
connection would affect the transmission 
between the two subscribers because of 
the low impedance of the receiver and 
secondary winding. The clearing-out drop, 
sometimes called “ring-off” drop, which 
is permanently connected across the tip 
and sleeve strands of the circuit, will not 
cut down transmission noticeably because 
of its high impedance. 

The path of the voice currents through 
the cord circuit can easily be traced from 
tip to tip and sleeve to sleeve through the 
inner springs of the answering and calling 
ringing keys. 

Upon completion of the conversation, 
the “ringing off” by the subscribers ener- 
gizes the clearing-out drop, causing its 
shutter to fall, which is notice to the 
operator that the conversation has ended. 
The operator throws the listening key, 
and, if she finds they have left the line, 
takes down the connection. 

The operator’s set battery for a circuit 
of this design must he of the “closed cir- 
cuit” type such as Edison-LaLande type 
R. R. or blue vitriol (gravity) batteries 
because the transmitter circuit is continu- 
ally closed. 

Some manufacturers of switchboards 
equip their operator’s sets with an induc- 
tion coil, having a high resistance primary 
winding and a special transmitter to oper- 
ate from a series of five or six old dry 
cells. There is economy in a circuit ar- 
rangement of this kind because cells re- 
moved from telephones on account of a 
run-down condition can still be used if 
connected as mentioned. 


The later type of boards have listening 
keys provided with an extra set of con- 
tact springs forming a part of the trans- 
mitter circuit. The wiring arrangement 
is such that whenever a key is thrown, the 
circuit through the transmitter is closed. 
This arrangement permits of the use of 
dry cells because they will be on open 
circuit a good part of the time. 

Fig. 4 represents a single supervision 
cord circuit with a permanently-connected 
repeating coil. The operation of this cir- 
cuit is the same as the one just described 
with the exception that the voice currents 
instead of passing directly from the tip 
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and sleeve of one plug to the tip and 
sleeve of the other plug, pass from the 
tip and sleeve of one plug through one 
winding of the repeating coil and, induc- 
tively, to the tip and sleeve of the other 
plug. 

Cord circuits of this kind are for use 
in connecting common return and ground- 
ed lines to metallic rural or toll lines or 
for connecting two toll lines when one is 
noisy. The coils for this type of circuit 
must be a “ring through” in order to re- 
peat the ringing current from one side of 
the cord circuit to the other to operate 
the clearing-out drop. 

Fig. 5 represents a double supervision 
cord circuit déSigned to prevent ring-off 
trouble. By comparing it with the cir- 
cuit shown in Fig. 3, it will be noted that 
the only difference is in the insertion of 
a condenser in the tip and sleeve sides, 
and the addition of one clearing-out drop. 
By means of this circuit each of the con- 
nected parties has complete control over 
the drop connected across the circuit be- 
tween the condensers and the plugs. 

A connection established, with a single 
supervision 500-ohm bridging clearing-out 
drop cord circuit, between two subscribers 
whose telephones are of the “series type” 
would result in “ring-off” trouble at the 
completion of the conversation if one of 
the connected subscribers desired another 
connection. 

His turning of the crank meant for a 
“ring off,’ would generate the usual 
amount of current, but by reason of the 
&0-ohm ringer at the other end being 
bridged across, the 500-ohm clearing-out 
drop would absorb most of the current, 
leaving only a small amount flowing 
through the drop of insufficient strength 
te drop the shutter. 

The difficulty in getting the operator’s 
attention after the completion of a con- 
versation by one of the connected parties 
and the ringing of the other party’s bell 
with the current intended for the clear- 
ing-out drop, is called “ring-off trouble” 
for short. 

Placing the clearing-out drops under the 
control of the subscribers is made possi- 
ble by the insertion of a one m. f. con- 
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Fig. 5. Double Supervision “Condenser 


Type” Cord Circuit. 


denser in each side of the circuit between 
the drops, as shown in Fig. 5. 

The condensers prevent the low fre- 
quency ringing currents from passing 


through the cord circuit, thereby making 
each clearing-out drop a terminal for the 
Voice cur- 


telephone generator current. 
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rents, on the other hand, because of their 
high frequency, flow through the con- 
densers without any appreciable loss in 
transmission and avoid the clearing-out 
drop coils, as a shunt path, because of 
their high impedance. 

Fig. 6 represents a repeating-coil dou- 
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Fig. 6. Double Supervision ‘“‘Repeating 
Coil’’ Type Cord Circuit. 


ble-supervision cord circuit designed for 
use in exchanges operating grounded or 
common return local lines, metallic local, 
grounded and metallic rural and toll lines. 

The purpose of this cord circuit is to 
provide, in addition to double supervision, 
a quiet connection when two dissimilar 
lines are connected together. A grounded 
local line connected to a toll line with an 
ordinary cord circuit would make the lat- 
ter noisy and, as a result, difficult to talk 
ever. The repeating coil in the cord cir- 
cuit keeps the two dissimilar lines sepa- 
rated metallically, yet establishes an elec- 
trical connection. 

The double supervision electrical ar- 
rangement differs from the arrangement 
of the circuit shown in Fig. 5 in that a 
non-ring-throvgh repeating coil prevents 
the ringing current from passing through 
the cord circuit instead of two low-ca- 
pacity condensers. 

This is a suitable circuit for exchanges 
that have connections with side circuits 
(physical circuits) of phantomed toll lines 
er simplexed circuits, because the repeat- 
ing coil prevents the local lines from com- 
ing in direct contact with them. 

A switchboard equipped with this type 
of cord circuit exclusively, particularly 
when it forms a part of a system operat- 
ing a variety of lines and connecting with 
important toll lines, is advantageous from 
an operating and traffic standpoint. It is 
“simplicity” for the operators, because 
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Fig. 8. Code Signal, or Repeating Code 


Alarm, Circuit. 


they are not required to memorize rules 
governing the putting up of various kinds 
of connections. 

The repeating coil must be a “talk- 
through” type designed for repeating the 
voice currents with a minimum loss of en- 
ergy. 
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Fig. 7 is a single supervision cord cir- 
cuit designed for establishing toll connec- 
tions. It comprises three two-way keys. 
The ringing key represented by 1 and 2 
enables the operator to ring subscribers 
or toll stations connected with either cord. 
The cut-off key, also called two-way key, 
enables the operator to disconnect either 
side of the cord circuit and talk to either 
of the connected parties without the other 
hearing the conversation. 

When an operator with a pair of con- 
necting cords not provided with this key, 
wishes to talk to only one of the con- 
nected parties, she is obliged to withdraw 
one of the plugs from the line jack or 
temporarily use two pairs of cords. The 
two-way cut-off feature is of great value, 
particularly at positions where local, rural 
and toll circuits terminate. 

The listening and monitoring key is a 
two-way locking key, each half of which 
is indicated by 5 and 6, respectively. 
When the key lever is moved to the posi- 
tion for talking and listening, the oper- 
ator’s set is connected across the tip and 
sleeve sides of the circuit the same as in 
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impedance and a resistance of at least 
500 ohms, preferably 1,000 ohms, in order 
to keep the transmission loss in the cord 
circuit at a minimum. 


Night Alarm Circuit. 

Line drops and clearing-out drops are 
equipped with two contacts arranged to 
close a local circuit when the shutter falls. 
This circuit is called “night alarm” cir- 
cuit and may be put in service by means 
of a switch or key. It is common to all 
drops on the switchboard and comprises 
a bell or buzzer, battery and switch. 

It is of great value in small switch- 
boards where the attendant has other du- 
ties besides operating. In the larger 
switchboards it is usually put in service 
at night when the traffic is light. Refer- 
ring in Fig. 3, and asuming the switch is 
closed, the falling of the line-drop shut- 
ter closes the bell circuit, causing the bell 
to ring continuously until the shutter is 
replaced. 

Code signal or repeating code alarm 
circuit is a circuit arrangement whereby 
code signals originating on a rural or toll 
line are audibly reproduced by means of 
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Fig. 7. Single Supervision Toll Cord Circuit—Two-Way Ringing, Two-Way Cut-Off. 
Listening, Talking and Monitoring. 


lever is moved to the opposite position, 
the operator’s receiver is connected in 
series with an impedance coil and the two 
bridged across the circuit. 

With this arrangement the operator is 
in a position to supervise connections and 
determine whether they are satisfactory 
or not. By reason of the secondary wind- 
ing of the induction coil being cut out of 
the operator’s listening circuit, her pres- 
ence on the line cannot be detected by the 
connected parties. 

The monitoring feature is very essen- 
tial in toll cord circuits, especially when 
the exchange is used as a checking cen- 
ter. 

Difficulties experienced in carrying on 
conversations over long toll lines are due, 
in many cases, to the listening-in on con- 
nections by operators whose sets are not 
adapted for monitoring. The bridging 
across the line of a receiver and induction 
coil winding prevents the full amount of 
voice currents from reaching the distant 
ends because of the shunting effect due 
to the low resistance and impedance. 

The listening-in on a connection when 
an impedance or retardation coil is in se- 
ries with the receiver does not cut down 
transmission to any noticeable extent. 
The clearing-out drop must have a high 


ing of a night alarm circuit and code sig- 
nal circuit combined. 

When the upper switch is closed, a cir- 
cuit is formed each time a shutter falls, 
causing the bell to ring until it is restored. 
When the lower switch is closed, the bell 
rings only while the armature is in the 
attracted position. 

Where an operator is not always in at- 
tendance, the code-signaling attachment is 
of great value because the bell can be 
heard at a greater distance from the 
board than the chattering of the drop 
armature. 

The ringing circuit in small boards com- 
prises a hand generator with a common 
connection to the ringing keys. In larger 
boards it includes a key for switching the 
ringing key connections from the hand 
generator to the pole changer or other 
source of ringing current. See Fig. 3. 

The position switching key circuit com- 
prises a key by means of which the con- 
necting cords of an unoccupied position 
miay be used by an operator seated at an 
adjacent position. 

The two-way transfer circuit is used in 
non-multiple switchboards to enable an 
cperator to establish a connection between 
two subscribers when the line jack of the 
called subscriber is beyond her reach. 
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There are two different types of these 
circuits—the “double jack” and the “plug 
and jack.” The former comprises a jack 
and magnetic signal at each end of the 
trunk and a battery of dry cells common 
to both signals. See Fig. 9. The opera- 
tion is as follows: 

An operator receiving a call, answers 
in the usual way and, upon finding that 
a subscriber is wanted whose line jack is 
beyond her reach, picks up the calling 
cord and inserts it in a trunk that extends 
to an operator before whom the line ter- 
minates. The insertion of the plug into 
the trunk jack by the first operator, oper- 
ates both signals. 

The second operator, noting the signal, 
plugs into the jack, and restores both sig- 
nals. When told what number is wanted, 
by means of any order circuit or verbally, 
she inserts the calling plug in the jack of 
the called line and rings. Upon comple- 
tion of the conversation and receipt of the 
ring-off, she removes the plug from the 
trunk jack, which again causes both sig- 
nals to operate. The first operator with- 
draws her plug from the trunk, which re- 
stores both signals. 

As will be noted, the establishing of a 
connection necessitates the use of two 
pairs of cords and the services of two 
operators, neither having full control of 
the connection. 

From a traffic point of view, the “plug- 
and-jack” transfer circuit is the better. 
Fig. 10 is a drawing of this circuit, the 
operation of which is as follows: 

An operator receiving a call for a sub- 
scriber whose line jack is in another part 
of the board and beyond her reach, inserts 
the calling plug into the jack of a trunk 
that terminates before an operator within 
whose reach the jack is located. The in- 
sertion of the plug lights both lamps. The 
second operator, noticing the lighted lamp, 
picks up the trunk plug and extinguishes 
both lamps because of the severing of a 
spring connection on the plug switch. The 
first operator, having noticed the lamp go 
out, gives the second operator, by means 
of an order circuit, the number of the line 
wanted, who immediately inserts the plug 
of the trunk into the jack. 

The first operator now has full control 
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Fig. 9. Two-Way, Double-Jack Transfer 


Circuit. 


over the connection. She rings the called 
subscriber and also receives his rifig-off 
at the completion of the conversation. 
When she removes the plug from the 
trunk jack, both lamps light up, which is 
notice to the second operator to remove 
the trunk plug. The removing of the plug 
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puts out both lights and the trunk is again 
in condition for further use. 

This trunk circuit is also suitable for 
use between a wire chief’s desk and the 
switchboard, as the wire chief can order 
the plug inserted in any line jack and 
test from his desk through the board and 
distributing frame. 

Order wire circuits are used in connec- 
ticn with transfer trunk circuits. They 
comprise a non-locking push button con- 
nected to a pair of wires extending to 
znother operator's telephone set. 
Switchboard Troubles—Where to Look 

for Them. 
Cross-TALk. 

Moisture in cables leading from the 
switchboard to the rack, due to leaking 
radiators, scrubbing of floors, ete. 

Moisture in keyboard cable, due to the 
accidental spilling of a glass of water. 

Two or more ring-off drops whose 
windings are crossed with the core and 
in metallic connection with the 
ing plate. 

Pieces of wires or other objects lay- 
ing across two cord fasteners of adja- 
cent connecting cords. 


mount- 


CutT-OFFS 
Tinsel or steel strands of 
cords broken. 


connecting 


Loose connection in plugs. 

Connections in plugs such that strands 
come together at times.’ 

Springs of line jacks worn. 

Plugs worn down due to long usage. 

Thimbles of jacks of the older type of 
combined drops and jacks worn down 
causing a poor connection with the plug. 

Loose connection in cord circuit keys. 

Cord tips not 
cord fasteners. 


securely connected at 
HEAR. 
Loose connection on line jack. — 
Loose connection on terminals of rack 
or distributing frame. 
Loose connection on protector termi- 
nals. 


CERTAIN SUBSCRIBERS CAN’T 


Loose connection in fuse or heat coil. 


Supscripers CAN’t HEAR—GENERAL Com- 
PLAINT. 

Defective cords due _ to 
hands or other causes. 

Worn-down line jacks or plugs. 

Defective cord circuit keys: springs 
bent out of adjustment, dirty contacts 
due to allowing dust to accumulate in 
key shelf. 

Loose connection of cord circuit keys. 

Low resistant ring-off drop coils. 
(Should not be less than 500 ohms.) 

Supscriper CAN’t SIGNAL CENTRAL. 

Drop coil open or short-circuited. 

Drop coil burnt. 

Arrow or shutter of drop out of ad- 
justment. 

Circuit partially open in jack contact 
on account of dust. 

Loose connection on drop terminals. 

Note.—Call subscriber and see if he 
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can operate ring-off drop. In_ cases 
where a subscriber is unable to signal 
central on account of a defect in the 
switchboard drop, a ring-off drop can 
take its place temporarily, by connect- 


ing one end of a cord circuit with the 























Fig. 10. Plug and Jack—Two-Way 


Transfer Circuit. 
line and leaving the connection up until 
the fault in the drop has been repaired. 
Operator Has Trous_Le HEARING Sup- 
SCRIBERS 
Broken receiver cord. 
Poor jack and plug connection. 
Receiver diaphragm dented or rusted. 
Air gap between receiver pole piece 
and diaphragm too large. 
Weak receiver magnets. 


Has Trouste MAKkiInG HEr- 
SELF HEARD. 
Operator’s set battery run down. 
Loose connection at listening keys. 
Defective transmitter; if breast-plate 
transmitter is used, something may have 
fallen through mouthpiece and is resting 
against diaphragm. 
Defective induction coil. Test for a 
cross between its two windings. 


OPERATOR 


NicHt ALARM TROUBLES. 

Bell rings continuously. 

Look for night alarm springs perma- 
nently in contact. If necessary, dis- 
connect line drop sections, one by one, 
until the trouble has been located in a 
certain bank or row of drops. 

If the night alarm circuit comprises a 
relay, remove cover and examine arma- 
ture as to its adjustment. 


BeL_t DorEsn’t RING. 

This trouble may be due to a run-down 
battery; bell or buzzer out of adjust- 
ment; bad connection on the night alarm 
switch or a broken wire at the battery 
terminals. 

If the circuit comprises a relay, test 
the battery controlling the relay. Also 
examine the relay as to its adjustment. 

Trouble-Reducing Suggestions. 

Observe the following suggestions and 
the central office troubles will be kept 
at a minimum: 

Keep the switchboard free from dust, 
particularly the keyshelf. 

Keep the keyshelf locked. 

Keep the panels of the board in their 
place. 

Instruct the operators to handle the 
cords properly. 


Inspect the operator’s telephone set 


battery from time to time. 
Always have an extra operator’s re- 
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ceiver, cord and plug on hand to replace 
the one in use when it becomes defec- 
tive. 

Examine the central office ground con- 
nection from time to time. The wire 
should be not smaller than No. 10 B. & 
S. gauge and extended from the pro- 
tectors to the ground connection with as 
few turns as possible. 

Make sure that every switchboard and 
distributing frame connection is securely 
soldered. 

In soldering connections, use a_ well- 


timed soldering iron and_ resin-core 
solder. Never use acid in the central 
office. 


Never place more than one mica or 
separator between the arrester carbons. 
In replacing fuses, make sure that the 
new ones have the proper carrying ca 
pacity. 
Convention of Canadian Associa- 
tion Held This Week. 


The Canadian Independent Telephone 
Association held its thirteenth annual con- 
vention on Wednesday and Thursday of 
this week, November 20 and 21, at Hotel 
Carls-Rite, Toronto, Ontario, and a full 
report of the proceedings will be published 
in next week’s issue of TeELepHoNy. The 
program which was scheduled to be car- 
ried out is as follows: 

Wednesday Morning. 

Registration of delegates. 

President's address, F. S. Scott, chair- 
man, Board of Commissioners for the 
Brussels, Morris & Grey Municipal Tele- 
phone System. 

Secretary’s report, Alph. Hoover, Home 
Telephone Co., Ltd., Green River, Ont. 

Treasurer’s report, I. D. Mackay, Cana- 
dian Machine Telephone Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to, Ont 

Appointment of committees. 


Afternoon Session. 


Illustrated Talk—“*How Telephones Are 
Made,” W. C. Freeman, Rochester, N. Y 

“Independent Telephone Companies 
and Provincial Highways” : 

For the companies—G. W. Jones, Port 
Hope Telephone Company, Ltd., Clarke. 
Ont. 

For the government—George Hogarth. 
chief engineer, Ontario Department of 
Public Highways. 

Report on the association’s efforts to 
secure long distance connection and other 
legislation at Ottawa, by F. D. Mackay, 
chairman of special committee on legis- 
lation. 

“Telephone Service on a Rural Sys- 
tem 

From the shareholder's standpoint— 
Myron A. Gee, Erie Telephone Co., Ltd., 
Selkirk, Ont. 

From the subscriber’s standpoint—F. H. 
Richardson, Pickering, Ont. 

“Provincial Legislation and the Ontario 
Railway & Municipal Board,” Francis 
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Dagger, telephone expert, Ontario Rail- 
way and Municipal Board. 

Discussion: “Operators, Their Duties, 
Salaries, etc.” Introduced by the presi- 
dent. 

Thursday Morning. 

“A Troubleman’s Experience on a Rural 
Telephone System,” Dr. W. Doan, Har- 
rietsville Telephone Co., Ltd., Harriets- 
ville, Ont. 

“Financing a Telephone System”: 

The local Jas. McEwine, 
Union Telephone Co., Ltd., Drayton, Ont. 

The municipal system—Francis Dagger, 
Ontario Railway & Municipal Board. 

Discussion: “Bell Agreements, Their 
Terms and Conditions,” introduced by the 
president. 

Reports of committees. 


company 


Thursday Afternoon. 
Question box. 
“Increased Telephone Costs and_ In- 
creased Telephone Rates,” A. D. Bruce, 
Bethesda & Stouffville Telephone Co, 
Stouffville, Ont. 

“Keeping Books for a Local Telephone 
Company,” Geo. Tait, Welland County 
Telephone Co., Ltd., Bridgeburg, Ont. 

Election of officers. 

Untinished business. 


American-Developed Radio Tele- 
phone Success in Airplanes. 
Squadrons of American airplanes fight- 
ing in France maneuvered under 
vocal orders transmitted by radio tele- 
phone. News of the successful develop- 
ment of this device, hitherto a military 
secret, was allowed to became public last 
week by John D. Ryan, director of air- 

craft production. 


were 


W. C. Potter of the equipment division 
of the bureau said: 

“For some months it has been possible 
in our offices in Washington to hear the 
planes flying miles over the city, talking 
to each other and to the ground as they 
worked out and perfected the telephone 
device.” 

The fact that radio telephones were a 
regular part of American aerial equip- 
ment has only been permitted to become 
known since the capture of a German or- 
der to aerial squadrons, demanding that 
an American plane with wireless tele- 


phone equipment be shot down and 
brought to the rear for examination. 
According to the statement of Mr. 


Ryan, the device was put into practical 
service some weeks ago and its advan- 
tages proved in actual air combat. 

By means of the radio telephone, it was 
possible for a ground observer to talk to 
pilots in the air miles away. Command- 
ers of aero squadrons could voice warn- 
ings to all their pilots as to the move- 
ments of enemy aircraft, and squadron 
formations of all sorts could be main- 
tained in the air as easily as infantry 
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units on the ground. The wireless tele 
phone messages could be delivered at a 
distance of several miles. 

“There are some details concerning it 
which we cannot discuss yet,” said Mr. 
Ryan. “I have, myself, standing on the 
ground, given orders to a squadron flying 
in the air and watched 
according to instructions. 


them maneuver 
The transmis 
sion of the voice is clear enough to be 
heard distinctly over the noise of the air 
plane motor.” 


Telephone Traffic in Great Con- 
solidated Railroad Office. 


The tremendous telephone 
traffic in the U. S. Railroad Administra 
tion’s consolidated ticket offices, of Chi- 
cago, is now being handled over an eight 
position private branch exchange board. 
This office comprises 23 city ticket offices 
and is said to be the largest consolidated 
ticket office in the world. 

Two 


volume of 


order 
provided for transmitting in 
formation to the public. 


eight-position standard 
tables are 
The reservation 
and selling counters are equipped with 
telephones for handling reservation orders 
from the public and the ticket 
offices to the Pullman reservation racks 
located in the rear of the ticket counters. 

A six-position special Pullman reserva- 
tion table for the eastern division of two 
of the groups of railroads to be combined, 
makes possible an arrangement whereby a 
ticket seller at the counter, by lifting the 
telephone receiver and pressing a button, 
associated with the position of the counter 
where he is located, operates a flashing 
signal in front of clerk 
handling the Pullman reservation charts, 
who 


depot 


the reservation 


answers by 
near at hand. 


pressing another key 

These signals are multipled through the 
six-position board. This installation pro- 
vides a minimum of space for the reserva 
tion racks and allows the counter clerk 
to remain at the counter with the patron 
while he is securing a Pullman reserva 
tion. 

The reservation table is connected with 
the P. B. X. to provide for reservations 
from the various ticket offices in the dif 
ferent depots. The private exchange is 
also connected by 31 tie trunks with the 
general office of the railroads combined 
for handling reservations by 
from other cities. 


telegram 
Each depot ticket office 
is connected by long line terminals for 
handling reservations and transfer of in- 
formation on arrival and departure of 
trains. 


Merger in Beaumont, Texas, Ap- 
proved by City Council. 


The city council of Beaumont, Texas, 
has approved the merger of the Beau- 
mont Telephone Co. and the exchange of 
the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. in that city. 








Conducting Business by Telephone 


Series of Bulletins Containing Many Valuable Suggestions for Receiving Pros- 
pective Patrons via the Telephone Door Which May Readily Be Adapted to 
the Needs of any Business Establishment—Some Lessons in Telephone Courtesy 


The United Shoe Machinery Corpora- 
tion sent to its many employes a series 
of telephone service bulletins that con- 
tain a perfect mine of information about 
telephone service and how to use it. 
There were ten bulletins in the series 
and they were forwarded from the com- 
pany’s main office at intervals of a few 
days. 

If every telephone user could read and 
remember the lessons set forth in these 
bulletins, the service would be materially 
improved, for the person calling and the 
person called play a very essential part 
in making telephone service prompt and 
courteous. The bulletins read as fol- 
lows: 


Telephone Service Bulletin. 


A certain man recently hung up his re- 
ceiver, after a telephone conversation, 
and said to a friend at his side: “I have 
never met that young man face to face, 
but the way he talks over the telephone 
is typical of the whole organization of 
that house. They always answer every 
question in a polite and courteous man- 
ner. They never keep you waiting un- 
necessarily. They all seem to take a 
personal interest in what you have to 
say and you can be sure that your tele- 
phone requests will have the most care- 
ful attention.” 

The telephone today is one of the most 
important tools of business. Your suc- 
cess in life will depend mostly on the 
way you handle your tools. For your 
sake, therefore, and for the sake of the 
corporation—whose success you and your 
fellow-workers make possible—are you 
willing to make a brief study of the tele- 
phone? With your help, this organiza- 
tion can soon win an enviable reputation 
for businesslike telephoning. 

Do not be misled as to motives. You 
are to go into this for what you person- 
ally can get out of it. The corporation 
expects to foot the bill with a view to its 


own gain. Our objects, however—per- 
sonal or corpotate—are inseparably 
bound up together. Your gain is our 
gain. 


The first lesson in the art of telephon- 
ing will be sent out Monday, and a 
new lesson will follow every few days. 
‘Lessons are to be read and_ their 
teachings put into practice immediately. 
Contrary to the usual procedure, you will 
be assumed to have a perfect grade in 
your lesson until you are caught by your 
associates, or the operators, in the act of 
disregarding instructions. Please report 
direct to the guilty person any infrac- 


tions you observe and notify him or her 
to review carefully the proper lesson. 
Keep your lessons for future reference. 

There is nothing like the old reliable 
oil of good will to make the machinery 
of business run smoothly. First lesson, 
Monday! 

General Information. 


Our organization has the exclusive use 
of 19 trunk lines from the switchboard 
to the Beach exchange. We have also 
three direct lines to Beverly, one to 
Lynn, and one to Brockton. Haverhill 
has a wire each day from two to three 
o’clock, and Marlboro from three to four. 
Saturday—Haverhill, i1:45 to 12:15; 
Marlboro, 11:30 to 12:00. 

There are 175 stations in our general 
offices and over 700 employes. With this 
information, it is easy to see why four 
operators are frequently needed to handle 
our calls, which sometimes run as high 
as 10,000 switchboard calls per day. 

The switchboard is a _ four-position 
multiple board, which means that four 
operators can sit at the board and any 
operator can handle any call in or out. 
Our business is so large and has so many 
ramifications that our facilities for quick 
communication must be of the best. 

Do you make correct use of the tele- 
phones? The telephone is far more than 
an instrument for the transmission of 
speech. You are not half using the tele- 
phone until you develop and use your 
power to extend every ounce you possess 
of live personality over the wire right 
into the room at the other end, and make 
your listener know that he is talking to a 
real person. 

Think of the wonderful opportunity 
the telephone has given you, to project 
your personality through space to people 
miles and miles away, people you never 
saw, people who say, “I like the way that 
man and his company do business!” 

Is it worth while to develop your per- 
sonality, to extend its influence? 

How, When and Where to Answer the 
Telephone. 

Do you know that 95 per cent of the 
people doing business with this corpora- 
tion call over the telephone? Sort of 
worth while to dress up our telephone 
entrance, then, and make those who enter 
by the telephone door feel at home as 
quickly as possible—isn’t it? 

Your success with this corporation, or 
anywhere, depends on your personal effi- 
ciency. The success of the corporation 
depends on the personal efficiency of all 
its workers. Your personal efficiency, 
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therefore, is of considerable importance 
to both of us. 


How to Answer. 


1. When answering a call for your de- 
partment say, “Sales Department.” “Eye- 
let Department,” and not “Hello.” 

2. When you answer for the depart- 
ment and have direct dealings with the 
public, and your line is more or less in- 
dividual, give your department and your 
own name—thus, “Sales Department, Mr. 
Gay talking.” 

3. If the line is used almost exclusive- 
ly by you, give your name—thus, “Mr. 
Green talking.” 

4. Answer for an official, in his office— 
thus, “Mr. Underwood’s office.” 

Note: Ascertain at once which method 
you should use and begin with the first 
call you answer. “Hello” is fast becom- 
ing obsolete. 

When to answer: 
rings ! 


When the bell first 


Delay in answering 

(1) Wastes the time of the caller. 

(2) Wastes the time of two or more 
operators. 

(3) Needlessly ties up miles of wire 
and costly equipment. 

(4) Causes repeated rings, distracting 
the attention of those around, making 
them pause in their work and even take 
useless steps toward the telephone. 

(5) Is mighty inconsiderate and un- 
businesslike. 

Where to Answer. 

Speak into the  transmitter—your 
mouth two inches away. 

Start Right—On the Next Call. , 

SIGNALING THE OPERATOR. 

Take out your watch, or borrow one. 
Hold it up to your ear: 

“Tick tick tick tick tick tick tick tick 
tick tick tick.” Put the watch in your 
pocket. 

Do you remember how the dignified 
time-worn old grandfather clock that 
stood in the hall of the old homestead 
used to poke along: 


“Tick - - - tock! 
Tick - - - tock! 
Tick - - - tock! 
Tick - - - tock !” 


how he told the hour just as accurately 
as your Waltham, with half the hurry? 
The next time when Dick Roe—finish- 
ing his conversation with you—asks to be 
connected with the Sales Department, 
and you smilingly reply, “Hold the line a 
minute, please,” then, remembering the 
old grandfather clock, put your finger on 
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the hook, and, as you move it slowly, 


say: 

“Tick - - - tock! 
Tick er. - tock ! 
Tick - - - tock! 
Tick - - - tock !” 


(down and up four times). 

Then wait to hear “United.” If it 
does not come, repeat the exercise as be- 
fore. When you do hear “United,” ask 
the operator to please connect Mr. Roe 
with the Sales Department. 

Transferring of calls is a constant 
source of annoyance and expense. Proper 
observance of the above instructions will 
remedy 50 per cent of our telephone 
troubles. Moving the hook quickly 
makes no signal at all. In signaling the 
operator, remember—always: 

“Tick - - - Tock!” 


How to Make a Local Call. 


Anything worth doing at all is worth 
doing right. The right way is the way 
that accomplishes the desired object in 
the shorest time with the least effort. 
The methods noted below are the best 
we have discovered. We, therefore, ask 
you to acquire the habit of making your 
calls as here outlined. Suggestions as to 
better methods are always welcome. 

To call a number in the metropolitan 
district (any number in the city direc- 
tory) say to our operator, “Beach, 
please.” Our operators are too busy to 
get your numbers, so please hold the line 
until your call is answered. 

If the “busy” signal is given, or the op- 
erator says, “Line busy,” hang up and try 
again in a few moments. If, however, 
you get the wrong number, do not hang 
up; signal the operator and ‘say, “The 
wrong number answered.” Then give 
the correct number. This saves paying 
for an extra call. Do not take up the 
receiver until you are ready to give the 
number. 

In calling a fellow employe, give the 
operator his name and initials, because 
persons of the same surname are quite 
common in our organization. 

The principal peaks of business on our 
private branch exchange occur between 
the hours of 9 to 11 and 3 to 5. For best 
service, therefore, whenever possible put 
in your long distance calls at other than 
these hours. 

It is a good idea always to look in the 
telephone book to make sure you call the 
right number. 

The telephone company 
voice with the smile wins.” 
The Human Voice. 

When a man meets you face to face, 
he sizes you up by your appearance, your 
expression, your manner. When you 
talk over the telephone, voice calibre 
alone proclaims your appearance, your 
character, your ability and the ability and 
the character of the company for which 
you work. The blind are said to be very 
keen judges of human nature, and cer- 


“The 


says: 
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tainly telephone impressions seldom need 
revising. 

A well modulated voice is indeed an 
undisguised blessing. But any voice, be 
it ever so raspy, is as a land flowing with 
milk and honey, provided it speaks right 
out with cheerful inflection, makes a 
busineslike statement, and shows its 
owner to be concentrating his whole at- 
tention on the business at hand. Quality 
of voice alone means nothing. Calibre 
of voice portrays the calibre of man or 
woman. 

When a man enters your office, do you 
amble listlessly toward him, hold out a 
weak, flabby paw, and wait for him to 
say, “I am Mr. Black of the Black-Jones 
Shoe Co.”? Of course you don’t! You 
open fire the minute you set eyes on him 
—“How are you, Mr. Black? I’m glad 
to see you; come right in and have a 
chair,” etc., and you give him a man’s 
handshake. You’ve smoothed the way 
for the transaction of business. 

Use the same method with the tele- 
phone. When the bell rings, take up the 
receiver promptly, and answer with a 
handshake in your voice—a live, tingling 
handshake. Use the rising inflection. 
Show Mr. Black that you’re interested in 
what he is saying, even though he wants 
to talk to someone else. Speak up. 
Don’t mumble your words. Ar-tic-u-late 
dis-tinct-ly. 

If you want a maxim, here it is: Be 
genuinely interested in your caller's busi- 
ness; acquire an accommodating spirit— 
and practice the golden rule. 

Do these things and some day you will 
declare dividends on your voice. 

Toll and Branch Calls. 

Did you ever answer the telephone and 
hear the operator say, “All ready with 
Haverhill,” when you didn’t want Haver- 
hill at all—and you couldn’t find any one 
who wanted Haverhill—and, one minute 
after you told the operator that no one 
wanted Haverhill, did not Howard Wil- 
liam Nelson walk up and inquire loudly, 
“Has any one heard from my call to 
Haverhill ?” 

Besides the loss from interruptions, 
the loss of time of at least two operators 
and the person called, and the needless 
tying-up of business equipment, that 
little incident adds from 5 to 25 cents to 
our telephone bill every time it happens. 
To avoid such losses and get better serv- 
ice, observe these rules: 

I. In calling Beverly or a branch, al- 
ways give your name; thus, “Lynn Of- 
fice, please; Mr. Stevens calling.” 

II. After placing a call, stay near your 
telephone. 

III. If you must leave your desk, 
either (1) tell the operator where you 
can be reached; or (2) leave word with 
the person who answers your telephone 
in your absence. 

IV. Important. 
our operator. 


Give all toll calls to 
Toll calls are calls out- 
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side the Metropolitan district; numbers 
not listed in Boston directory. 

V. To make a toll call, tell our oper- 
ator (1) your name, (2) name, address 
and telephone number if possible, of per- 
son you want, and (3) whether you will 
talk to any one else. If the call is per- 
sonal, inform our operator, so you can 
be properly charged. 

VI. Avoid holding the line or keeping 
people waiting. 

VII. If you cannot eliminate, at least 
hold to the minimum the subjects of fish, 
automobiles, snow, golf, etc. 

VIII. If, while on Beverly or a 
branch line, you wish to talk to several 
people, give the Beverly or branch oper- 
ator their names so that she can be noti- 
fying them while you talk to the first 
man. 

IX. When through talking to Beverly 
or a branch, do not hang up. Signal the 
operator and say, “Here is Beverly,” or 
“Beverly wants Mr. Nelson of the Trans- 
portation Department,” etc. 

The “Independent” recently said: 
“Telephones, nowadays, are implements 
of warfare. 
directly 


Private telephone service is 
competitive to war telephone 
service; if you waste the former, you 
hamper the latter.” 


Courtesy. 

Telephone courtesy begins when the 
bell rings. Identify yourself at once, and 
no matter what the message, treat it po- 
litely. Avoid abrupt answers. 
are not the person wanted, 
proper person quickly, 
where he may be found. 

In calling, if you get a wrong number, 
remember that the man who answers is 
not to blame for the mistake. 

While the operators are paid for what 
they do, a “Thank you” has often ban- 
ished fatigue. What you say may be 
easily spoiled by the way you say it. 

When you put in a call for a person, 
be ready to talk the moment he answers. 
Having the operator, ask him to wait 
one, two or five minutes is an imposi- 
tion. 


If you 
locate the 
or politely say 


Do not bang the receiver down on the 
hook. It means for someone a pretty 
severe shock in the ear, and the operators 
especially are at your mercy on account 
of their head receivers. 

You would not ordinarily interrupt a 
man adding a column of figures. Accord 
the same courtesy to a man talking over 
the telephone. 

If you have a telephone at your desk, 
accept the responsibility along with the 
privilege. Answer promptly. On leav- 
ing your desk, ask some one to kindly 
answer for you. 


If you are going on 
a trip, tell the operator where to refer 
your calls. 

In your neighbor’s absence, feel some 
responsibility for his telephone. 

Do not neglect “Thank you” and “If 
The expression of your 


you please.” 
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voice over the telephone may make a 
friend or lose one. 


Miscellaneous. 

1. A reply by letter today may save a 
toll call tomorrow. 

2. Do not telephone late in the after- 
noon for information that must be looked 
up the next morning. Write for the in- 
formation and ask to have it telephoned 
to you. 

3. If, on returning to your desk, you 
find a memorandum to call someone, call 
him promptly. 

4. Talk to Haverhill between 2:00 and 
3:00 o’clock; Marlboro between 3:00 and 
4:00 o’clock, Saturday: Haverhill, 11:45 
to 12:15; Marlboro, 11:30 to 12.00. 

5. Avoid calling the same man three 
or four times a day; collect your items 
of business and transact them all on the 
same call. : 

6. Do not hold Branch or Beverly lines 
to look up information. Make a second 
call. 

7. When you answer and someone asks 
for Theodore Reynolds, do not say, “Mr. 
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Reynolds is out for lunch.” Say, “Mr. 
Reynolds is not in at present. May I do 
something for you?” If Mr. Reynolds is 
out of town, say so and also state the 
date he is expected to return; then— 
“May I do something for you?” 

8. When you answer and find the call- 
er has been connected with the wrong 
department, express your regret over the 
mistake; signal our operator and ask her 
to connect him with the proper depart- 
ment. 

9. If, on a toll call, you have a poor 
connection, signal our operator and re- 
quest a good line. 

10. In case of cut-off, the person called 
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should hang up and wait for the caller 
to re-establish connections. If both per- 
sons try to get each other, both lines will 
be reported “busy.” 

11.Commencing at once send a memo- 
randum of complaints regarding tele- 
phone service to the switchboard super- 
visor immediately after the trouble 
occurs. 

12. If your desk is moved and your 
telephone changed, please notify the su- 
Lervisor at once. 

13. When through talking, say “Good- 
bye.” This leaves no misunderstanding 
as to the conversation being ended. 

A certain man recently hung up his 
receiver, after a telephone conversation, 
and said to a friend at his side: “I have 
never met that young man face to face, 
but the way he talks over the telephone 
is typical of the whole organization of 
that house. They always answer every 
question in a polite and courteous man- 
ner. They never keep you waiting un- 
necessarily. They all seem to take a 
personal interest in what you have to 
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say and you can be sure that your tele- 
phone requests will have the most care- 
ful attention.” 

When we hear the first man express 
exactly that thought in regard to our 
corporation, we shall feel that these let- 
ters have accomplished the purpose for 
which they were intended. 





The Telephone and Delaware’s 
Tomato Growing Industry. 
The growing and packing of tomatoes 
is one of the large industries of the state 
of Delaware. In proportion to its popu- 
lation its production of tomatoes is grea‘- 
er than in any other state. 
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The utilization of the telephone as de- 
scribed in that industry in The Telephone 
News, has completely changed the mar- 
ket in the past six or eight years. Pre- 
vious to that date the growers usually 
carried their product to the nearest ship- 
ping point and the buyers usually secured 
the fruit at the prevailing market price, 
influenced, of course, by the law of sup- 
ply and demand. 

After the telephone appeared, the grow- 
ers quickly realized that competitive bid- 
ding was now impossible, and as the 
shipping stations are on the average only 
six to seven miles apart throughout the 
section, the grower had a choice of at 
least two shipping points, and probably 
three, with not much difference in length 
of haul. 

Therefore, the grower began to call the 
nearest shipping point and get a bid for 
his fruit. He would call the next nearest, 
and probably a third place, and take his 
fruit where he got the best price. The 
result was that the market took on a new 
tone and the question of either taking the 
price offered after hauling to the ship- 
ping point or taking the fruit back home 
was solved. 

Growers have many times admitted that 
by calling the shipping points first they 
have secured as much as $25 to $30 or 
more on a single load in excess of what 
they would have secured by following the 
old plan and risking the market at the 
usual shipping point. 

During the fruit season the rural lines 
are loaded to capacity with calls concern- 
ing the market, and the grower has been 
quick to realize that his neighbor with a 
telephone was in a better position than lie 
without one. This has resulted in a won- 
derful demand for the service and during 
the year 1916 one single job of building 
telephone lines covered the stringing of 
900 miles of wire, 15 miles of cable, 5,000 
poles, and the installation of about 300 
farm telephones in an area covering 250 
square miles in the heart of Delaware he- 
tween the Delaware-Maryland line and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and New Cas- 
tle county and just north of Sussex county 
lines. 


District Meetings at Grinnell and 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Iowa Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation has made arrangements for hold- 
ing a district meeting in Grinnell, Iowa, 
at the Elks Club, on Tuesday of next 
week, November 26. 

The Interior Telephone Co., of which 
Harold L. Beyer is president, will be 
host at a luncheon and is exerting every 
effort to make the meeting a distinct 
success. 

Another district meeting will be held 
in Des Moines on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 27, in the offices of the Iowa asso- 
ciation at 409 Central Life building. A 
large attendance is expected. 








Speaking of Ruts and Ridges 


A Rut Is Often Difficult to Recognize and a Person Is In One Before He Is Aware 
of It—Only Safeguard Is to Get Out Regardless of Cost or Effort—Some 
Ruts Telephone Men Are Apt to Fall into, as Related in The Telephone Review 


Many years ago, before Fords and 
Packards had ever been anticipated, an 
old stage coach was being dragged over 
an almost impassable road in Maryland, 
the motive power being two rather de- 

















“His Sunday Dinner Was Well Under 

‘ Way.”’ 
crepit looking horses and progress was 
being made only by a liberal application 
of the lash in the hand of the gray-haired 
and gray-bearded driver. The coach was 
filled to capacity with disgruntled and 
weary passengers, and the kind old driver, 
by way of diversion, had shared his seat 
with a little six-year-old boy, the son of 
one of the women passengers. The lad 
was interested in every move of the 
horses and driver, and the constant flow 
of the boy’s questions had proved quite 
a source of entertainment to the old 
man. 

The road at this time was in an un- 
usually bad condition, the long day thaws 
and night freezes, aided by the heavy 
traffic, having cuts ruts which were al- 
most axle-deep and from which it was 
almost impossible to escape when traffic 
in the opposite direction compelled the 
yielding of half the road. The lad 
grasped the idea that every team which 
passed that way during the day made the 
existing ruts all the deeper and suggested 
to the driver: “Why not make some 
ruts of your own—they won’t be as deep 
at first, anyhow?” 

The driver tried to explain that for the 
time being, at least, it was easier to travel 
the other fellow’s ruts, but the lad was 
not satisfied and wanted to know when 
they could get out of the ruts. The old 
driver explained that this could be easy 
when they struck the ridge just a little 
way ahead, for there the ruts were not 
as deep. 

Saved by Self-Examination. 


This little story seems to: carry with 
it some lessons and to be typical of the 
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life of many a telephone employe, and 
the experiences and observations herein 
contained are those of an employe of 
plant who has at times gotten into an 
axle-deep rut, but with supreme effort 
of self-examination and control has im- 
mediately extracted himself when the 
tact was discovered, or rather realized. 

By ruts, we refer, of course, to the 
seemingly trivial deviations from routine 
and standard practice, moments of idle- 
ness or lack of interest in our work; all 
of which for the time being may seem 
unimportant. But the habit grows just as 
the rut deepens, until it is almost impos- 
sible to get out until we reach the ridge, 
which sometimes is a kindly boost, but 
which more often is a reprimand which 
no self-rsepecting employe relishes and 
there is far more satisfaction in getting 
out by one’s own effort than by being 
assisted. 

The only safeguard lies in our taking 
frequent soundings of our personal effort 
and if any rut is found to exist, we must 
get out at once regardless of the cost of 
effort. Sometimes Old Man Precedent 
hails us and says “go right ahead—others 
have gotten through and vou will be able 
to do the same,” and while others may 
have gotten through, they have made the 
ruts all the deeper and the going all the 
harder. 


Trouble. 


For instance, if a troubleman finds a 
slack wire on his day’s journey and passes 
it for lack of time, he is simply deepen- 
ing the rut which some other fellow 
may have made until finally somebody 
will have to come along through the 
deepened rut and pull that slack to clear 
trouble. My warning, therefore, is that 
even if you do pass one case of slack, 
when you come to the next one, stop and 
pull it regardless of the time—to break 
the habit, if for no other reason. 


not the man’s 
real name) once found a tree limb hang- 
ing on a trunk line lead, but the hour 
was late and he was hungry for supper; 
so he passed it until the next day. On 
the following day, however, his work 
took him elsewhere and when he finally 
came that way again the hour was once 
more late and Jim was once more hungry; 
so he passed it again. In that particular 
district it was customary for the trouble- 
men to alternate in clearing emergency 
troubles on Sunday. 

When the following Sunday 
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Jim Brown (which is 


rolled 


around, it was the appointed time for Jim 
to be available for emergency trouble 
His Sunday dinner was well under way 
in its preparation by a faithful wife and 
Jim was enjoying himself romping on the 
lawn with the little when the 
central office man called him to clear a 
short 


Browns 
circuit on an important trunk. 
With a good-sized grouch he got under 
way and at a certain pole he found the 
short circuit—caused by a certain tree 
limb which he had twice passed without 
removing. 

His motto since that time has been te 
“stop and clear possible causes for future 
troubles when you find them,” for “a late 
supper is better than a delayed Sunday 
dinner.” 

Another instance: Bill Smith remained 
in the rut until he came to the ridge 
After repeatedly passing cases where in- 
sulators were missing from the line, he 
finally came to the ridge which, in this 
instance, was the person of a higher of- 
ficial traveling in the opposite direction 
and who was carefully 
condition of the line. 

Bill. recognized the official and almost 
prayed for darkness to come quickly to 
help cover up his neglect, and there came 
to him the sudden realization of the rut 
in which he had been traveling. His sup- 
per several hours later tasted very much 
better after he had faced about and re 
placed as many of those missing insula- 
tors as the rapidly fading daylight would 
permit and he confessed to his immediate 
superior the following morning the facts 
which led to his getting out of the rut. 

A foreman of recognized ability got 


observing the 

















“A Foreman of Recognized Ability Got 
Into the Rut of Keeping Late Hours.” 
into the rut of keeping late hours, there- 
by robbing him of that all-refreshing 
sleep and rest so necessary to keep one 
in fit condition for the day’s work. His 
gang was engaged in trimming trees and 
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the foreman in question was very drowsy 
because of lack of rest the night before. 

With the pretext of getting a permit 
signed by a property owner up the road, 
he left the gang in charge of one of the 
linemen and sought out a secluded shady 
spot and proceeded to take a nap. While 
slumbering in the cool hreeze he was 
suddenly awakened by the _ incessant 
ringing of a six-inch Faraday gong, but 
in his dream it was his own conscience 
and not the boss who was applying the 
ringing power. He never took a nap 
on the job thereafter, for the remem- 
brance of that gong quickly drove away 
all ideas of snooze. 

Highways and Byways. 

It is not to be presumed, however, that 
only the roads traveled by troublemen 
and construction gangs are infested with 
ruts. Commercial and Traffic highways 
even though well constructed and travers- 
ing an entirely different character of 
terrain, are often subjected to these ob- 
stacles to efficiency. A salesman in a 
certain commercial office was very 
anxious to witness a baseball game which 
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“A Salesman in a Certain Commercial Of- 

fice Was Very Anxious to Witness 
a Baseball Game.” 
was scheduled during the hours when he 
should be on the job. He could not 
convince himself that he was justified in 
asking for leave of absence for the after- 
noon for this purpose, so he reported as 
being sick. 

Proceeding to the baseball park, he 
tucked himself away in the most obscure 
corner of the grandstand. The game was 
a scoreless affair for the full nine innings 
and in the tenth the visitors had been 
retired in order, and with three of the 
home men: on bases, two out, three balls 
and two strikes, Cyrus Tobb stole home 
with the winning run. The salesman was 
so filled with admiration for the fleet- 
footed Cyrus that he fairly shouted with 
joy and tossed his Panama high in the 
air, only to see it fall on the knees of 
his boss perched in the seat to his rear, 
and who, so he said, had just stepped 
away from the office for a few moments 
to interview a prospective subscriber— 
duplex camouflaged ruts. 


Grace’s One Defect. 


An operator, whom we shall call Miss 
Grace Good because she was graceful 
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and comely and because she was a very 


good operator, had the reputation of . 


being efficient in every respect. To her 

the rules of the department were almost 

as sacred as the Ten Commandments. 
After being in the service several 

















“Only to See It Fall on the Knees of His 
Boss, Who Was Perched Just 
Behind Him.’’ 


years she developed the habit of occa- 
sionally reporting late for work in the 
morning—not very late, just a minute or 
two and seldom three. At first her chief 
overlooked her tardiness because of her 
almost faultless past record. But as 
these occasions of tardiness became more 
numerous, it became very exasperating 
to her superior and the only excuse ob- 
tainable was her statement that the clock 
at home must have been several minutes 
slow. 

A comparison between “office time” 
and “home time” was made and the home 
clock reset, but this did not solve the 
problem; her excuse being, upon the next 
violation of the rule of promptness, that 
the clock at home must lose time. 

As a matter of fact, Miss Good had 
grown too fond of her early morning 
sleep, and instead of being interested in 
any domestic affairs at home before re- 
porting for work, she simply allowed 
herself a small margin of time to hastily 
eat breakfast and rush to the office. As 
her calculation of the number of minutes 
necessary for this was sometimes in 
error, she arrived just a few minutes 
late. 

Her chief discovered, after some in- 

















“An Operator, Whom We Shall 
Miss Grace Good.” 


Call 


vestigation, that the telephone in Miss 
Good’s home was located in her own 
room, and made it a point to call her 
every morning at a certain hour and give 
her the correct time, this call being 
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gauged to give Miss Good ample time 
for breakfast and to reach the office 
promptly. 

After being thus called several morn- 
ings in succession, she was so embarrass- 
ed that she purchased an alarm clock 
and not only became an early riser and 
a prompt reporter for duty but she 
also became so interested in domestic 
life at home that she afterwards took up 
a night course of study in domestic 
science. Marriage has since changed her 
name and she is now the practical mis- 
tress of a comfortable suburban home 
and the wife of a practical husband with 
a very promising future. 


Peace News Traffic Well Handled 
By Lima Operators. 

At the rate of 16,592 calls an hour, 
a corps of operators of the Lima Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of Lima, Ohio, 
handled one of the greatest rushes in the 
history of that institution on Novemb-r 
7, when the false rumor went broadcast 
cf{ Germany’s signing the Allies’ armis- 
tice terms. 

Previous to the ringing of the bells 
and the blowing of whistles, additional 
operators were brought in to handle the 
tush, certain to come with the peace 
excitement and the yelling of scores of 
newsboys with “extras” telling the news. 

Between 12:30 and 1:30, operators hard- 
ly moved, keeping up a constant manipu- 
lation of keys. At least 15,000 of the 
calls handled during that hour were from 
persons calling to others the joyful 
news, or those who were still “in the 
dark,” asking newspaper offices for in- 
formation. 

The calls started pouring in at 12 o’clock 
when the whistles, announcing the news, 
blew for the first time. Calls sufficient 
tc swamp an average force of operators 
began at 1 o’clock and were handled with 
little or no evidence of rush. 


Keystone Telephone Earnings for 
Ten Months’ Period. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has issued its comparative 
statement of earnings for the combined 
companies for the month of October and 
the ten months ended October 31, 1918, 
as follows: 


For Nonth Ended 
Oct. 31,1918 Yr. Prev. 


Gross earnings ....... $128,668 $133,482 
Operating Expenses 

i 78,937 73,764 
Net earnings ......... 49,731 59,724 
Less interest charges.. 28,555 28,156 
Surplus and reserve... 21,176 31,768 


For 10 Mos. Ended 

Oct. 31, 1918 Yr. Prev. 

Gross earnings ....$1,327,561 $1,309,040 
Operating expenses 


ome GhEOs ........ 782,803 691,23") 
Net Earnings 544,758 617,801 
Less interest charges 286,867 279,239 
Dividends ......... 164,632 164,632 
Surplus and reserve 93,259 173,930 




















Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 


and Actions of City 


Commission Claims Final Jurisdic- 
tion in Birmingham Case. 


Ruling that the legislature gave the 
Alabama Public Service Commission 
final jurisdiction and that no appeal can 
be taken to the Supreme Court from the 
findings of the body because the decision 
was not adverse to the corporation that 
was the defendant, members of the com- 
mission on November 4 refused the city 
of Birmingham permission to have min- 
utes show objections were raised in or- 
der that an appeal might be taken in the 
Southern Bell & Telegraph 
Co. case. 

The decision followed the appearance 
of Jere King, assistant city attorney of 
Birmingham, who sought to have written 
in the minutes a notice that the city de- 
sired to appeal from the commission’s 
recent decision, which refused to permit 
certain changes in rates on telephone 
service in Birmingham. 

For the first time in the history of the 
commission, probably, it has been ruled 
that the commission has final jurisdiction 
in all rate-making cases. However, had 
the decision of the commission been 
against the corporation; if the rates now 
charged had been lowered, the company 
would have had the right to appeal to 
the Supreme Court, the constitution thus 
throwing a cloak around corporations 
whose revenues are taken away by the 
public service commission. 

In rendering the decision not to per- 
mit the records of minutes to show ob- 
jections were raised, the members of the 
commission said the case originated from 
the city, and that the city will not lose 
money by the recent judgment. Presi- 
dent Kennedy could find no law that re- 
quired him to have inserted in the min- 
utes the objections sought by Mr. King. 
A separate paper, however, was received 
and filed by the commission. 

Mr. King, in pleading for this permis- 
sion, said he did not question the integ- 
rity of the commission, but only desired 
to have the Supreme Court rule on im- 
portant clauses of the ruling against the 
city. He did not answer a question of 
Mr. Kennedy, who desired to know what 
would be gained by taking the case to a 
higher court. 


Telephone 


Central Union Appeals to Court in 
Hotel Connection Case. 

An order to set aside the ruling of the 

Indiana Public Service Commission re- 

quiring the Central Union Telephone Co. 


Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


to place a switchboard and six trunk lines 
in the Claypool Hotel, in Indianapolis, to 
be used in with the room 
telephones installed by the Indianapolis 
Telephone Co., is asked in a suit filed No- 
vember 12 in the Marion county circuit 
court at Indianapolis, Ind., by the re- 
ceivers of the Central Union company. 
They aver that the commission’s 
order is unreasonable and unlawful and 
void, and ask that it be set aside and 
that the commission be restrained from 
enforcing or attempting to enforce it. 
The commission, a few weeks ago, au- 
thorized the Central 
make the connections. The receivers for 
the company then filed a petition for a 
rehearing and the commission denied it. 
The case was then appealed and the fore- 
going petition filed in the circuit court. 


connection 


Union company to 


Michigan Interchange of Proper- 
ties to be Made January 1. 


The interchange of telephone properties 
hetween the Union Telephone Co., of 
Owosso, Mich., and the Michigan State 
Telephone Co., which was approved by 
the railroad commission late in October, 
will be made January 1, 1919, according 
to a statement made by Wm. A. Bahlke, 
attorney for the Union company. 

It is said that the approval of the De- 
partment of Justice and the Postmaster 
General has been secured. The merger 
affects the interests of the companies in 
20 counties. The Bell company gives up 
more territory than it receives in ex- 
change, the difference in the value of the 
properties to be exchanged being repre- 
sented by a cash consideration of $125,- 
850 to be paid the Michigan State com- 
pany by the Union company. 


Effect of Service Connection 
Charges in Nebraska. 


The monthly report of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
October reflects the effects of the new 
government order greatly increasing the 
charges for service connections, combined 
with the certainty of increased rates be- 
ginning November 1, application there- 
fore being made shortly prior to Octo- 
ber 1. Following a loss of 306 telephones 
in September, October shows up with a 
drop of 524, making a total of 830 for 
the two months, and bringing the num- 
ber now in service on the 106 exchanges 
eperated by it to 58,092. 

The company had been making a nice 
gain every month since January until 
the higher installation charges went into 
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effect. The fact that nearly half of the 
new applications were cancelled because 
cf the new service connection charge has 
caused the discontinuances, which are 
about normal in number, to greatly ex- 
ceed the new subscribers who contracted 
for the service. 

Seventy-seven of the exchanges show a 
net loss of from 1 to 62 and only a few 
secured a place in the gain column. Be- 
cause of the large increase in the Lin- 
coln exchange of the earlier months it 
still shows a net gain since January 1 
of 225 telephones, but the next four 
largest exchanges show losses running 
as high as 101 on the Fairbury exchange. 





Increase in Rates Asked to Take 
Care of Monthly Deficit. 

The Farmers’ Independent Telephone 
Co., of Red Cloud, which is operated in 
competition with an exchange of the Lin- 
celn Telephone & Telegraph Co., has 
asked the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission to permit it to heavily increase 
its rates in order to end the $250 a month 
deficit to which it is now subjected. The 
company has never declared a dividend, 
but has built its present assets of nearly 
$25,000 in large part out of its surplus 
earnings. 

The present rates are $1.50 for busi- 
ness telephones, $1 for residence tele- 
phones and 50 cents for switching serv- 
ice. The rates asked for are: Individual 
iusiness, $2.75; party business, $2.25; in- 
dividual residence, $1.75; party residence, 
$1.50, subject to a discount of 25 cents 
if paid in advance; extension bells, 25 
cents; extension sets, 50 cents; switching, 
75 cents, if paid six months in advance. 

The company operates 82 business tele- 
phones and 218 residence, and does switch- 
ing for 361 farmers. Deducting $29.25 a 
month credited to stockholders who own 
their own lines and instruments and add- 
ing $35 a month toll receipts, the present 
income is $527.25. The company’s oper- 
ating expenses are $377.50 a month; main- 
tenance, $100, and general expenses $301, 
making a total of $777.50, or a deficit of 
$250.25 a month. 

In its statement in support of its ap- 
plication the company says that it is also 
faced with a possible increase of $100 
a month in wages. The new rates will 


bring in about $790 a month. The as- 
sets of the company are listed at 
$24,430.96. 


The company is just completing the re- 
building of its exchange and its lines, and 
is figuring on increasing its mortgage to 
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Automatic 
Electric 
Company 


Chicago 


Manufacturers of 
Automatic Telephone 
Equipment to meet 
the most exacting re- 
quirements of local, 
rural and long distance 
service. 
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The maximum traffic ca- 
pacity of an Automatic 
Exchange is available all 
the time. 


Not only when the full 
staff is on duty and all is 
running normally, but dur- 
ing periods of emergency, 
when illness, disputes or 
storms reduce the working 
force by a third or a half, 
is the Automatic ready for 
any crisis. 


When every call requires 
the attention of an opera- 
tor, her absence means the 
collapse of service. Noth- 
ing can take her place. No 
reserve capacity is avail- 
able to tide over the time 
of stress. 


Automatic equipment 
requires human attention, 
but the Automatic call 
needs no operator, and for 
days it can continue its 
functions without atten- 
tion. Automatic subscrib- 
ers are never at the mercy 
of a staff which may be de- 
pleted below the danger 
point by any one of many 
happenings. 
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$15,000. It recently became involved in 
litigation with the Lincoln company be- 
cause of the lively character of the fight 
ii put up to take away its rival's loca! 
business, which led to a demand by the 
citizens for a consolidation. The hearing 
was held, but no decision ever made, each 
side taking time to file briefs. 


Iowa Telephone Co. Seeks Rate In- 
crease in Davenport. 

H. G. Conger, of Des Moines, lIowa., 
division commercial superindent of the 
the lowa Telephone Co., appeared before 
the city council of Davenport November 
1 and requested a general increase in all 
telephone rates in the city. 

Under the plan proposed by Mr. Con- 
ger, business telephone rates would be in- 
creased $1 per month and_ residence 
rates 25 cents per month. This is for 
Davenport service only. 

For Tri-city service, one-party rates 
would be increased $1 per month; two- 


party rates, $1.50 per month, and the 
four-party service discontinued  alto- 
gether. 


For one-party Tri-city residence serv- 
ice, the increase would amount to 50 
cents per month. 

Mr. Conger stated that the increases 
were necessary in order to pay increased 
salaries of employes. 

Classified Rate Schedule Asked by 
Nebraska Company. 

The Beaver Valley Telephone Co., 
which operates an exchange at Danbury, 
Neb., has asked the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission for permission to 
increase rates. The directors say that 
at the present rate of wages and cost of 


material, the company is playing a losing | 


game. 

The company is charging $1.25 a month 
for all classes of service and desires to 
place its schedule on a scientific basis. 
It asks $2 for business, $1.50 for farms 
and $1.25 for town residences. It also 
wants permission to make charges, not 
heretofore made, for extension telephone 
of 50 cents per month; extension bells, 
$1, and extension bells, loud ringing, $1.50 
a year. 

The data supplied by the company was 
sc meager that the commission has not 
sufficient information upon which to act. 
It has asked for a detailed statement as 
to the stock issued and paid for, divi- 
dends paid, expenses, earnings and dispo- 
sition of funds in years past. 


Rate Increase of 25 Per Cent 
Asked by Nebraska Company. 
The Wyoming & Nebraska Telephone 

Co., incorporated under the laws of Wyo- 

ming, but operating 10 exchanges in the 

northwestern counties of Nebraska, has 
filed a petition with the Nebraska State 

Railway Commission, asking that it be 

granted an increase of 25 per cent over 
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its present schedule of toll rates and ex- 
change rentals. This is in line with the 
application of other of the larger com- 
panies of the state for 20 and 25 per cent 
increases, the latter applying to toll rates. 

The company presents a showing to the 
effect that because of a 50 per cent in- 
crease in the cost of operation, due to 
higher costs for material and supplies and 
labor, the present rates are resulting in 
a large deficit from operation. The com- 
mission set November 22 as the date for a 
hearing on the application. 

The company operates exchanges at 
Crawford, Chadron, Gordon, Whitney, 
Rushville, Harrison, Cody, Belmont, Val- 
entine and Crookston. This section of 
the state comprises a part of the Nebras- 
ka cattle country, and half of the towns 
are small, but being far apart a high 
maintenance and investment cost is rep 
resented. 


South Bend (Ind.) Consolidation 
to Be Completed by May.: 

Physical consolidation of the proper- 
ties of the South Bend Home Telephone 
Co. and the Central Union Telephone Co., 
at South Bend, Ind., recently merged, is 
expected to be accomplished by May 1, 
i919, according to T. T. Bonds, South 
Bend manager of the Bell company. 
Work on the remodeling of the telephone 
building at 227 South Main street, to en- 
able the making of the switchboard in- 
stallations for the consolidated service. 
has already begun. 

The engineering problem is said to be 
a difficult one inasmuch as it involves the 
physical merging of the automatic and 
manual systems, both of which will be in 
‘se after the consolidation. Parties now 
having both automatic and manual 
phones will, it is expected, be allowed to 
chose which system they prefer. 

Ground has been broken for the erec- 
tion of the new telephone building at 
Mishawaka, near South Bend, which is 
also affected by the merger. The new 
building, which will cost about $45,000, 
will be three stories high and will have 
a frontage of 66 feet and a depth of 72 
feet. The first floor will contain the 
manager’s and business office, girls’ din- 
ing room and plant apparatus. The op- 
erating room will be on the second floor. 





Certificate to Establish Exchange 
in Glenwood, Ind. 

In an order issued November 6, the In- 
diana Public Service Commission granted 
the petition of the Rushville Co-operative 
Telephone Co., of Rushville, Ind., which 
asked for permission to construct and 
maintain a telephone exchange, plant and 
system in the little town of Glenwood, 
situated on the county line dividing Rush 
and Fayette counties. 

The evidence obtained at a public hear- 
ing in Glenwood on October 28 showed 
that the town has a population of ap- 
proximately 300, including seven business 
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houses, three churches and a_ school 
house, and that approximately one-half 
cf the 35 telephone subscribers receive 
their service from the Falmouth Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Falmouth—seven miles 
north of Glenwood. One-half of the re- 
maining ones receive service from the 
Orange Mutual Telephone Co., of Orange 
—three miles south of Glenwood. It was 
shown that the subscribers could not 
communicate with each other without 
going long distances through the fore- 
going exchanges. 

The commission held that in view of 
the fact that no protests were raised at 
the hearing and because the town board 
of trustees joined in the prayer of the 
petition, that an exchange should be con- 
structed. 


Temporary Rate Increase Granted 
to Indiana Company. 


In granting the petition of the Noble 
County Telephone Co., of Albion, Ind., 
for an increase in rates, the Indiana 
Public Service Commission, in the course 
of its order, issued November 6, said it 
was the opinion of the commission that 
the new rates provided should be tempo- 
rarily effective and subject to such read- 
justments as future conditions demand. 
The order says the rates shall become 
effective November 1, 1918, and continue 
in force until further order of the com- 
mission—not to exceed November 1, 
1920. 

The evidence disclosed an increase in 
operating expenses over those of the past 
fiscal year aggregating not less than 
$850 annually. <A depreciation rate of 5 
per cent on $4,300 of depreciable prop- 
erty should be provided. This will per- 
mit the petitioner to set aside $2,150 an- 
rually for depreciation. During the past 
year the petitioner charged only $1,800 to 
depreciation. Allowance should, there- 
fore, be made, the order says, for $350 
increase in depreciation allowance. 

Considering only these two _ items, 
vamely $850 increase in operating ex- 
penses and $350 additional for deprecia- 
tion, and assuming the same revenues, the 
petitioner’s income account for current 
year under existing rates will be ap- 
proximately as follows: Gross revenue, 
$11,114; total operating expense with 
depreciation, $9,250. 

This will leave net revenue of $1,864 
which would provide a return of only 4.1 
per cent on the value of the property. 
Such a return is insufficient. The Indiana 
commission, the order continues, has gen- 
erally limited earning of utilities during 
the war period to approximately 6 per 
cent on the value of the property ded- 
icated to such use. In normal times the 


commission has usually allowed a 7 per 
cent return, but under existing conditions 
a utility can not expect to earn the ful! 
return of normal times. 

The company’s rates at present are 
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$1.50 for business telephones and $1 for 
residence and rural telephones. 

An increase in rates for individual line 
business telephones from $1.50 to $1.75 
per month, and an increase in the rate 
for individual line residence telephones 
from $1 to $1.35 will remove the discrim- 
ination shown in the latter rate, the order 
says, and will provide approximately $800 
additional revenue and permit the peti- 
tioner to earn approximately 6 per cent 
on the value of its property. 


Right of State to Fix Rates of 
Telephone Company. 

Under Pub. Acts 1913, No. 206, Comp. 
Laws 1915 of Michigan, section 6689 et 
seq., declaring persons operating tele- 
phones common carriers subject to laws 
regulating railroad companies, the rail- 
road commission has the right to fix tele- 
phone rates within the state. 

Where a city without a specific grant of 
legislative power to fix rates of common 
carriers enters into a franchise contract 
fixing the rates to be charged by a tele- 
thone company, such contract is subject 
to the reserved right of the state to 
change the ‘rates—Traverse City vs. 
Michigan Railroad Commission; Supreme 
Court of Michigan; 168 Northwest- 
ern, 481. 


Measured Service Rates for Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion recently granted an increase in tele- 


ittee On Public Information 


Trench Wiring Showing How Trenches Are Wired—Trench Telephone Line Construction 


Trenches—Signal Depot Division, France. 
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phone rates in Oklahoma City to the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., in 
which a new system of rates is establish- 
ed. Heretofore a flat rate system was 
in effect, but the new order provides for 
either a flat rate or measured service 
rate, 

The flat rate on business telephones 
is placed at $6 a month. The measured 
service rate is $4 for eighty calls and 3 
cents a call for all in excess of that num- 
ber. The rate had previously been $4.10 
a month flat. 

For residence telephones the new rate 
is $2.75 a month flat or $2 for 60 calls 
and 2 cents for each additional call. 


Rate Increase to Virden (lIll.) 
Home Telephone Co. 

The Virden Home Telephone Co., op- 
erating over 800 telephones at Virden, 
Ill., and vicinity, has been given permis- 
sion by the Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission to put into effect the following 
rates, as of October 28: 


Individual line business telephone, $3.00 
per month. 

Two-party line business telephone, $2.50 
per month. 


Individual line residence telephones, 
$2.00 per month. 

Two-party line residence telephones, 
$1.75 per month. 

Four-party line residence telephones, 


$1.50 per month. 

3usiness or residence extension 
phones, $6.00 per year. 

Extension bells, business or residence, 
$3.00 per year. 


tele- 
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Extra listing of name in 
$3.00 per year. 

Desk telephones in residence, in addi- 
tion to regular rates, $1.80 per year. 

Extra mileage—line extending beyond 
established exchange area: Individual 
line, per quarter mile or fraction thereof, 
$4.00 per year. 

Two-party line, per 
fraction thereof, for 
$2.25 per year. 

Party line rural telephones, $21.00 per 
year. 

Party line rural service stations, $7.00 
per year. 

A discount of 25 cents per month ap- 
plies to the rates for business and resi- 
dence telephones if payment is made 
monthly on or before the 15th day of the 
current month. 

A discount of 25 cents per month ap- 
plies to the rates for rural party line tele- 
phones if payment is made quarterly on 
or before the 15th day of the second 
month of the current quarter. 


directory, 


mile or 
subscriber, 


quarter 
each 


A discount of 25 cents per quarter ap- 
plies to the rates for rural service sta- 
tions if payment is made quarterly on or 
before the 15th day of the second month 
of the current quarter. 


The company was ordered to set aside 
annually, as a reserve against deprecia- 
tion, a sum equal to 6.4 per cent of the 
cost to reproduce the entire 
property, based upon an average for labor 
and material for the five-year period, 1912 
to 1916, inclusive. 


physical 


It was further ordered that the Virden 
Home Telephone Co. make such further 
changes and modifications in operating 
routine and methods in its system at Vir- 


den as may be necessary in order to com- 
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_—_ The Truck Wheels Turning! ! 


Pledged to Maintain Victory Transportation 





OTOR trucks are an indispensable 

factor in the war-making energy of 
the Nation. An armistice will not stop 
the countless thousands of them which 
- are hauling war material from factory to 
camp and shipping wharf. War has 
multiplied highway transportation. T:o- 
duction must be maintained to meet the 
extraordinary demands of our Govern- 
ment and its Allies for food, clothing 
and munitions. These industries depend 
for their life upon uninterrupted, effi- 
cient, expanding, truck service. 


Commercial needs have outgrown facili- 
ties. There are not enough trucks to go 
round. Truck makers are still engaged in 
war production. The White Company’s 
entire output of trucks is required to 
supply the American and French armies. 


Get the Most Out of 
Every Truck 


Though hostilities cease, the truck short- 
age will remain. This winter it will be 
acute. It will be difficult if not impossible 
to get new trucks. 
must be maintained and improved to 
handle the enormous volume of business. 


Truck owners and truck drivers must 


learn how to get the most out of their 


equipment, how to avoid unnecessary 
wear, how to load and unload, route, 


Existing installations ~ 


lubricate and inspect and keep in order, 
under intensive operation. It is a prime 
essential to “Keep the Truck Wheels 


Turning.” 


Operating economy in dollars and cents, 
desirable as it is, is not the vital need. 
It is: Truck economy, the fullest util- 
ization of the transport facilities now 
available. 


Our Transportation Experience 
Freely Offered 


The White Company sees in this emer- 
gency an opportunity to be of service to 
the Nation and to individual truck users. 
While it has no trucks to offer at present, 
it has a motor transport experience as 
broad as American industry. It has not 
been devoting all these years to just 
making motor trucks. It has also been 
building transportation, in the sense of a 
right application of the truck to the haul- 
age task, so that it will perform advanta- 
geously, operate continuously, use the 
least fuel and oil, conserve man power. 
The company’s experience and organi- 
zation which heretofore has been used to 
improve the transportation systems of 
White Truck owners, will now be placed 
at the disposal of all truck owners, large 
or small, whether operating White 
Trucks or equipment of other make. 


It is the duty as well as the self interest 
of every truck user to make the most of 
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ais equipment. The men and women 
of this country have been saving and 
giving and working and fighting, to 
win the war. They have a right to 
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expect that every tool useful in keeping 
up our industrial efficiency shall be 
operated at its best. Motor trucks are 
important tools. 


Our Pledge to Keep the Truck Wheels Turning 


All the resources and the experience 
of all White Company men in every part 
of the country, not now engaged in war 
work, will be devoted to one purpose: to 
“Keep the Truck Wheels Turning.’’ 
Every representative is pledged to do 
all he can to help perpetuate Victory 
Transportation. 


The company proposes to distribute in 
convenient form every helpful hint avail- 
able for the most effective use of trucks. 
The first little book, entitled “A War 
Message to Truck Users,” is ready for 
distribution. It deals with the subject of 
Supervision, Lubrication and Inspection 
of large fleets of trucks, by a fleet chief. 


Believing that this is no time for a narrow commercialism, 
The White Company offers its transportation advice to 
every truck user, of whatever make of truck, free of charge. 





Pledge to 
Maintain Victory Transportation 


a 


Every representative of The White Com- 
pany is pledged to help maintain the trans- 
portation of the Nation’s industries by 
offering truck "isers, of any make, every sug- 
gestion that will enable them to keep their 
trucks in continuouseconomical and efficient 
operation, thereby releasing man power, 
conserving material and fuel and generally 
helping industry to “carry on.” 

THE WHITE COMPANY 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 











A War Message 


Truck Users 


Ask your nearest White 
Representative for a 
copy of this booklet or 
write for it NOW. It i eee es 
may contain suggestions 
vital to keeping YOUR 
motor truck wheels turn- 
ing and perpetuating | 1h 
VICTORY TRANS- = | Pe 
PORTATION. 
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THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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New York . Park Avenue and 57th Street BALTIMORE Mt. Royal and Guilford Avenues 
CHICAGO 2638-2640 Michigan Avenue Str. Louis 3422 Lindell Boulevard 
Boston . 930 Commonwealth Avenue SEATTLE . Eleventh and Pine Streets 
San Francisco Market Street at Van Ness Avenue PORTLAND 33-35 North Park Street 
PHILADELPHIA 216-220 North Broad Street MEMPHIS Monroe Avenue and Pauline Street 


PITTSBURGH 
ATLANTA . 


. Craig Street and Baum Boulevard 
. 63-65 Ivy Street 
DALLAS , 


New ORLEANS 
KANSAS CITy 


. 923 Lafayette Street 
1619 McGee Street 


. 2000 South Ervay Street 


Foreign Department 


Park Avenue and 57th Street 
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Dominion Representatives 


[HE WHITE Company, LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
14 Alexander Street 


THE WHITE ComPANy, LIMITED, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
666 Portage Avenue 


THE WuiTE Company, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
3 Park Avenue - 


“The ROAD to BERLIN Begins in AMERICA” 
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ply with the standards of.telephone serv- 
ice established by the commission, as em- 
bodied in General Order No. 23. 

The reproduction cost new of the com- 
pany’s property, using average prices for 
labor and material for a five-year period, 
1912 to 1916, inclusive, and including the 
present stock of materials and supplies, 
is $64,473. The reproduction cost new, 
less depreciation, including the present 
stock of materials and supplies, is $64,472. 

These values do not include an item 
listed by the company as non-operating 
property, the reproduction cost new of 
which is $2,217. This item represents the 
stock of magneto telephones. which were 
displaced and taken out of service in Vir- 
den and which are carried in stock by the 
telephone company for rehabilitation and 
installation at other points. 

The fact that this abnormally large 
stock of magneto telephones is carried at 
Virden, therefore, is a matter of conve- 
nience only and such a stock of magneto 
telephones may not properly be consid- 
ered as a part of the normal stock of 
materials and supplies necessary for the 
furnishing of telephone service in a com- 
mon battery plant such as Virden. 

Including an allowance adequate to 
provide a proper reserve for deprecia- 
tion, as fixed by the commission’s engi- 
neers, the average operating result for 
the years 1915, 1916 and 1917 represents 
a deficit of approximately $800,000. 

Upon the fair value of $60,000 placed 
upon the property by the commission for 
rate-making purposes, it was estimated 
that the proposed rates would yield a re- 
turn of 5.3 per cent, after making proper 
allowances for depreciation. 


Schedule of Commission Hearings 
and Summary of Rulings. 
ILLINOIs. 


November 18: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of application of Farina 
Mutual Telephone Co. for an order au- 
thorizing the issue of $7,000 of its capital 
stock; also for a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to operate at Far- 
ina. Citation made by commission order- 
ing company to show cause why it is 
operating without having first secured a 
certificate of convenience and necessity 
and why it issued bonds without author- 
ity. No. &056. 

November 19: Hearing at Springfield 
in case of White Hall Business Men’s 
Association vs. Central Union Telephone 
Co. and Illinois Telephone Co., on com- 
plaint of duplication of telephone service 
in White Hall. No. 8196 

November 19: Hearing at Springfield 
in regard to complaint by J. A. Powell 
of the failure of Perry Telephone Co. to 
furnish him telephone service at his resi- 
dence near Perry. No. 8406. 

November 19: Hearing at Springfield 
in matter of application of Mt. Sterling 
Telephone Co. for authority to change 
rates for telephone service at Mt. Sterling 
and vicinity. No. 8417. 

November 19: Hearing at Springfield 
in matter of proposed increase in tele- 
phone service in West Point, Basco and 
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Sutter, and rural territory in the county 
of Hancock, by the Mississippi Valley 
Telephone Co. No. 8634. 

November 19: Hearing at Springfield 
in the case of C. L. Hawker vs. receivers 
ef Central Union Telephone Co., on com- 
plaint of refusal of defendant company 
to install telephone service at the farm 
of the complainant near Franklin. No. 
8616. 

November 19: Hearing at Springfield 
in case of Assumption Mutual Telephone 
Co. vs. receivers of Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. and Christian County Tele- 
phone Co., on complaint of refusal of 
defendant companies to enter into con- 
tract for exchange of service through 
their switchboards at Decatur, Pana, 
Taylorville and other points in the coun- 
ties of Christian and Macon. No. 8627. 

November 19: Hearing at Springfield 
in the citation, on the commission’s own 
motion, ordering Kempton Telephone Co. 
to show cattse why its lines and equip- 
ment should not be placed in a condition 
to render adequate and satisfactory serv- 
ice. No. 8671. 

November 20: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the application of the 
Raleigh Independent Telephone Co. for 
an order authorizing the issue of $2,010 
of its capital stock. No. 8465. 

INDIANA. 

November 6: Temporary rate increase 
granted to the Noble County Telephone 
Co. of Albion. 

Nevember 6: Certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity granted to the Rush- 
ville Co-operative Telephone Co. to con- 
struct and operate a telephone exchange 
in the town of Glenwood. 

November 7: Petition filed by the 
United Telephone Co. for authority to in- 
crease rates at Marion. Increases from 
$2.50 per month to $3.50 for business 
telephones and from $1.50 to $2.50 for 
residence telephones are asked. 

November 16: Petition filed by the 
Cadwallader Telephone Co., which serves 
cities and towns in Benton and Warren 
counties, for an increase in rates. 

November 18: Petition filed by Lagro- 
Andrews Telephone Co., of Andrews. 
Ind., for authority to issue $25,000 capital 
stock. 

November 21: Hearing at Indiananolis 
on the petition of the Summittville Tele- 
phone Co., of Summittville, for an in- 
crease in rates. 

November 22: Hearing at Indianapolis 
on the petition of C. P. Hirons against 
the Gaston Home Telephone Co. 


MICHIGAN. 

November 5: Application filed by the 
Citizens Telephone Co. for authority to 
increase its rates at about 60 exchanges 
in the state, including Grand Rapids. 

MINNESOTA. 

November 12: Henderson Telephone 
Co. authorized to increase its multi-party 
rural rate from $1.25 to $1.50 per month, 
with a discount of 75 cents per quarter 
if the rental is paid during the first 
month of the quarter, of 50 cents if paid 
during the second month, and of 25 cents 
if paid during the third month. 

November 26: Hearing at St. Paul on 
the application of the Northwestern Tele- 
phene Exchange Co. for authority to 
increase its rates for local exchange and 
tell rates in the state of Minnesota. 

November 26: Hearing at St. Paul on 
the application of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for authority to 
increase its local exchange and toll rates 
in the state of Minnesota. 


NEBRASKA. 
November 11: Complaint of D. C. 
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May, of Broken Bow, against Nebraska 
Telephone Co. that he cannot get service 
on Broken Bow exchange, filed. 

November 11: Complaint of Mrs. 
Jeroll Svoboda, of Linwood, against Lin- 
wood Telephone Co. that she is unable 
to secure service, filed. 

November 11: Complaint filed — by 
George A. Williams, of Fairmont, against 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. al- 
leging that maintenance work on lines 
connected with Fairmont exchange is not 
done. 

November 12: Application filed by 
Farmers’ Independent Telephone Co., of 
Red Cloud, asking for increase of rates 
from $1.50 for business, $1 for residence 
and 50 cents for switching to $2.75 for 
individual business, $2.25 for party busi- 
ness, $1.75 for individual residence and 
$1.50 for party residence, subject to 25- 
cent discount for advance payment, and 
75 cents a month for switching, if paid 
six months in advance. 

November 12: Application of Valpa- 
raiso Telephone Co. for increase of rates 
on farm business and farm residence 
telephones, metallic service; the commis- 
sion orders that the increase of 25 cents 
2 month be granted, making the new rates 
$2 a month for farm business and $1.50 
for farm residences. The farm business 
telephones are located at crossroads or 
small towns and are on farm lines. The 
erder of the commission includes also a 
restriction of the dividends on the invest- 
ment to 6 per cent, plus the interest on 
the $10,000 debt of the company. This 
small dividend return is ordered because 
the company has not kept up its deprecia- 
tion reserve, and it is to continue until 
the surplus from the rates brings this 
depreciation fund up to its proper level. 

Nevember 12: Application of Wyo- 
ming & Nebraska Telephone Co., operat- 
ing ten exchanges in northwestern Ne- 
braska, asking a 25 per cent increase in 
toll rates and exchange rentals, filed. 
Hearing set for November 22. 

November 12: Application of Beaver 
Valley Telephone Co., of Danbury, for 
an increase of rates from $1.25 a month 
for all classes of service to $1.25 for 
residence, $1.50 for farms and $2 for 
business telephones, filed. 

November 13: Application of Inter- 
state Telephone Co., of Wilsonville, for 
validation of local toll rate, filed. 


OnIo. 

November 6: New rate schedule filed 
bv the Central Union Telephone Co. for 
the city of Columbus which provides for 
an increase in business rates. The new 
rates asked for are $6 a month for indi- 
vidual line business telephones and $4.50 
a month for two-party business service. 

November 6: New rate schedule filed 
by the Central Union Telephone Co. for 
the city of Toledo. Increases from $4.50 
to $6 for individual line business tele- 
phones and from $3 to $4.50 for two- 
party service are requested. 

OREGON. 

November 7: The Coos & Curry 
Telephone Co., of Marshfield, Ore., filed 
application for authority to impose a toll 
rate between Coquille and Myrtle Point: 
also to increase certain rentals, rates and 
service charges. 

November 7: Increased rate schedules 
filed by the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for exchange service through- 
out the state, effective November 15. 

WASHINGTON. 


November 7: Increased rate schedules 


filed by the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for exchange service through- 
out the state, effective November 15. 











What Is Your Company Doing? 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stranitey R. Epwarps. 


A lineman in the employ of the Bald 
Eagle Telephone Co., while at the top of 
a pole in front of the bank in Howard, 
Pa., in the act of connecting his trouble 
finder to a pair of wires, received a shock 
of 2,200 volts. His one hand was held 
fast and the fingers badly burned. 

He had sufficient presence of mind to 
push the wire which was burning his left 
hand until the current jumped to another 
wire, thus freeing him from the circuit. 
Then he quickly descended to the ground. 
A nearby doctor gave him proper atten- 
tion and dressed his hand. 


Wires of an electric company which 
run into Howard charged the telephone 
wires by contact. Such an accident is 
difficult to prevent if the contact of power 
wires with telephone wires is at a dis- 
tance from the spot where work is being 
done. Usually, however, the presence of 
high tension current on telephone wires 
is known very shortly after contact 
occurs. 

An employe was repairing an automo- 
bile and had the front axle jacked up. 
He left the front wheel off of the car. 
The jack turned over and the axle 
dropped on his hand. 

It seems certain that this employe did 
not secure a good footing for the jack 
before raising the automobile—another 
case of not thinking of Safety First. 

In trying to open a swinging door, an 
operator put her hand around the edge 
of the door and pulled it toward her, 
catching her fingers between the door 
and frame. 

Anyone putting their fingers around the 
edge of a swinging door, might expect to 
have the fingers smashed. A _ swinging 
door opens both ways and should always 
be pushed. 


Everyone is busy these days. Shortage 
of help everywhere is the prevailing ex- 
cuse tendered and accepted for delays. 
But telephone operators putting up con- 
nections and persons making calls are 
unseen by the patrons and therefore no 
thought of delays in making connections 
arises in their minds. 

“The Invisible Operator” is the head- 
ing of an advertisement used by the man- 
ager of the Modern Telephone Co. In 
this advertisement some comparisons with 
other services are made to bring out the 
idea that the operator may have a number 
of patrons awaiting attention just the 
same as clerks in stores where the pat- 
rons are plainly visible to newcomers. 





The new directory of the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Fort Wayne, 
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Power Wires Cross With Telephone Wires, But Lineman Kept His Head When He Ac- 


cidently Got Into the Circuit and He Escaped With Burned Hand. 























The Invisible Operator 


You enter a store, the clerks are all busy—as most of them 
are in Independent City nowadays. You wait; there are things 
to look at—perhaps, a friend to greet. You do not demand that 
the clerks drop everything instantly and wait on you. You 
expect to await your turn; it is customary. 


Are you as patient, while waiting your turn at the 
telephone, as you are while waiting it in the store? 
As patient as you are while you wait for the street 
car—or while you stand in line at the ticket window? 


The telephone operator is invisible. Just at the moment you 
call, she probably has a score or more of other “customers” 
also demanding her attention. But you cannot see them—they 
are separated, perhaps, by miles. You do not see her nimble 
fingers flying to make a dozen or so connections on the switch- 
board before her. You do not see the many little signals 
flashing at that minute before her. 


She is just as busy as the busiest of clerks in town, but you 
do not realize it because you cannot see her at her work. To 
you, at the telephone, she is just a Voice. 


Won’t you think it over, please, the next time you 
call Central, and ask yourself if you are as patient as 
you should be, while waiting your turn at the telephone? 


Modern Telephone Company 
The Independent Building 


Corner Service and Progress Streets 











The Modern Telephone Co. Runs a Two-Column Advertisement Each Thursday in the 
Local Evening Paper. This is the Full Size of the Advertisement. 
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Ind., which will go to press early next 
month, will be set up in a style different 
from that heretofore employed. The 
change is made to facilitate the finding 
of names and the telephone numbers. 

In the directory now in use, the tele- 
phone numbers are printed on the left 
hand side of the page, after which ap- 
pears the names. Owing to lack of 
space, no strict margin could be followed 
down the list of names. 

This irregularity, which may cause con- 
fusion, will be entirely done away with. 
The names of subscribers will be printed 
on the left of the pages and the number 
of that subscriber, on the right side. In 
this way, names and numbers can _ be 
found much more quickly. 

In the United War Work Campaign, 
the telephone was employed in a unique 
way. The idea, known as the “Telephone 
Brigade” war work plan, is said to have 
originated with women of Dallas, Tex. 
It is a simple plan, but its very simplicity 
has made it effective and has carried it 
rapidly north and east and west until the 
women of the entire country used it. 

very woman who joined the Tele- 
phone Brigade simply made. it*a point 
when talking over the telephone to any- 
body about anything, to mention the 
United War Work Campaign or some 
ene of the organizations for which the 
funds were being raised. 


She may have talked about church 
work or social activities or household 
affairs or simply neighborhood gossip, 


but she always said something about the 
good work of the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A., or the Catholic War Council, or 
the Jewish Welfare Board, or the Salva- 
tion Army, or the War Camp Community 
Service, or the American Library Asso- 
ciation. It might have been only to tell 
the recipe used by the Salvation Army 
lassies in making doughnuts for the sol- 
cier boys, or to tell of the last letter from 
John and how he praised the hut secre- 
taries. 

The Telephone Brigade made an end- 
less chain to pass along the word in re- 
gard to the good the seven great organ- 
izations are doing for our soldier boys. 


During the month of October, the 
Murphysboro Telephone Co., Carbondale, 
Ili, changed its methods of collecting 
from subscribers. Instead of now col- 
lecting 30 days in the arrears, all collec- 
tions are made during the month the 
service is rendered. It is to be noted 
with satisfaction that several exchanges 
report 100 per cent for November and 
practically no subscribers were lost on 
account of the change. 





On the two or three days just preceding 
the 15th of each month when the tele- 
phone bills of the St. Paul (Minn.) sub- 
scribers are payable without penalty, the 
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lobby of the Cedar exchange building of 
the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
is crowded with people. 

Patrons are compelled to stand in line 
and suffer annoyance in more ways than 
cone. The company also finds it difficult 
to handle the business more rapidly for 
cashiers are at work in each of the five 
cr six cages. With a view to minimizing 
this congestion and making it easier for 
all concerned, the advertisement repro- 
cuced on this page was originated. 

The advertisement was used in the St 
Paul daily papers and also occupied a 
page in the company’s November tele- 
phone directery. A. C. Brokaw, adver- 
tising manager of the Tri-State company, 
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has been advised that it has had the de- 
sired effect. Hence the same idea will 
probably be used regularly for some time 
to come. 


Peace News Trebles Local Traffic 
at Huntington, Ind. 

The United Telephone Co.’s exchange 
at Huntington, Ind., cared for 60,000 tele- 
phone calls on Monday, November 11. 

All other places of business in the city. 
except the newspaper offices and tele- 
phone exchange, closed. In the 
course of the day more than 600 long dis- 
tance calls were put through. The num 
ber of local calls was about three times 
that of an average busy day. 


were 








THE CONVENIENT AND 
PATRIOTIC THING TO DO! 


Patrons of the Tri-State Telephone 

Company have responded splendidly to the 

suggestion that bills for telephone service be 

paid as early each month as possible. 

Company appreciates this spirit of 
co-operation. 


Early payments tend to abolish congestion 

in the telephone office, prevent much incon- 

venience to subscribers and eliminate many 

of the annoying features unavoidable when 
congestion occurs. 


The money paid for telephone service 

belongs to the United States Government. 

When you pay your bill early, you are help- 
ing the Government. 


It is the patriotic thing to do! 
benefit you and our Government. 


The Tri-State Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


(Under United States Telegraph and Telephone Administration.) 


The 


It will 








St. Paul Newspaper Advertisement of Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. Designed 
to Relieve Congestion at Time of Payment of Monthly Bills. 














Sundry Snapshots Along the Trai 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


By Well Clay 


There’s a weather-beaten structure, 
Below our own home town, 

Built close up to the racetrack ; 
Where the hcme-stretch narrows down. 


It is not a bit artistic, 
And its age J can’t recall, 
3ut the old grandstand—you’ve guessed 
it— 
Brings back memories best of all. 


There we always. “anchored” early, 
When the home team was to play, 
\nd “rooted” like real Trojans 
*Til the game was “tucked away.” 


On those well-remembered benches, 
Where the old gang always sat, 

To watch the pitcher “twist em” 
’Round the visiting sluggers’ bats. 


Many a grand old rally 
Started from that center aisle, 

When the home team’s toes were slipping 
And Dame Fortune ceased to smile. 


There, too, we always congregated, 
When early autumn crisped the air, 
To watch the racing horses 
When they held the county fair. 


How we followed up those horses, 
As they panted ’round the track, 
And how regular the winner 
Was the one we didn’t back. 


Now the old grandstand is empty, 
And the gang is scattered far, 

While our “all-home team” is missing 
Since the boys have gone to war. 


Over the wind-swept benches, 
Where we used to sit of old, 

Tonight it’s dark and empty, 
Gloomy, desclate and cold. 


But the memories which. it brings me, 
Through thickening mists of years, 
Make my heart beat somewhat faster 

As each flits by and disappears. 


The war, which turned the course of 
human events into such a multitude of 
different and channels, is over. 
We are at liberty to resume where we 
left off, if we can find the place and have 
uot lost i such 


diverse 


interest in 
pre-war occupations. 
The gang that used to sit in the old 
zrandstand is scattered all over the world 
and is but a counterpart of all the old- 
time gang in being thus spread out. Lit- 
tle did we think a few years ago, as we 
used to sit and watch the games, that soon 
we all should be either interested spec- 
tators or participants in the greatest game 
ever played in the history of the world. 
Some of the boys will never come back 
to sit in the old grandstand, and others 
will never more respond to the calling of 
their names on the batting list. They have 
made home-runs or sacrifice plays when 
they were needed to win the big game. 


commonplace 


And now that the game is won, what 
about resuming? We can never resume 
on the old standards. He that hath seen 
the sun will never more be astonished or 
interested in the light cast by a candle. 

How are the boys who have been “over 
there” going to feel about the old-time 
stunts of digging holes and stringing wire 
back here when the most exciting thing 
that is apt to happen during the day is 
the blowing of the whistle for quitting 
time. Perhaps, they are all fed up on 
the war and never want to see nor heat 
of anything exciting again? 

I do not believe this, however, because 
the boy who gets back home with a feel- 
ing that “never again” will he care to 
roam is usually changing his mind about 
it after he has loafed around home about 
two weeks. Of course, all the boys will 
not get back home right away and it may 
be a couple of years before we see all of 
them ont of the service and asking for 
their old But, in the meantime, 
there will be a few coming along all the 
while. They wiil be glad of the chance 
to take back their oid jobs, and we will 
he glad to have them, if there is work to 
do. That will be the main question to 
look out for now. 


jobs. 


Are we to go ahead, as of old, and try 
to get new business, build new lines and 
extend the service from the point where 
we left off? Are we to be taken over by 
the government at all? These are some 
of the questions which we find confront- 
ing us as we drop the paper down after 
reading the big headlines which tell wus 
that the war is over. We have never « 
breathing space at all, but must begin te 
figure out the next move even before the 
cheering has died down. 

The war which hurt the telephone busi- 
ress net at all, will, in its passing, leave 
no reaction that will hurt us, for we have 
so interwoven the need of telephone serv- 
ice into the daily lives of Americans that 
nothing but death will ever divorce them. 

If we can but have a chance to con- 
tinue our growth, perfect our policies and 
complete our plans which were arrested 
by the war, America will have a telephouie 
service which will be available to every 
one of her 100,000,000 people and the voice 
of the “Hello Girl” will be heard in all the 
land. If, on the other hand, we are taken 
over permanently by the government, why 
then the government will have to do most 
cf the worrying and will, of course, insist 
on doing ali the planning. 

Those who are then unfortunate enough 
to be distant from the main arteries of 
traffic may have to wait some time before 
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their applications for service are granted 
Whether the government takes hold of 
us, or not, there will be one truth which, 
over all others, we should have learned 
from this war. It is the fact that people 
are willing to pay a higher price for serv- 
ice, when they are fully informed as to 
the need being genuine. That there is 
need for higher prices, nearly every sub- 
scriber to telephone service knows, and 
most of them will be willing to admit the 
fact if approached in a spirit of fairness. 
This being the case, the next move, re 
gaurdless of whether we are to be merely 
parts to an arm of the government or 
whether we are to be told to go our own 
way, will be a nation-wide move for the 
establishment of higher rates. We may 
just as well accept that one fact right 
now and get ready for the establishment 
of adequate rates, for such will be our 
1iext duty if we stay in the business at all. 
After better rates, other settled 
iacts can we bank on regardless of own- 
crship that will be on the program? 


what 


Stricter rules for the payment of rent 
als; more rigid scrutiny of applications 
for service; greater care in figuring costs 
of service; more uniform rules and sim- 
pler forms in bookkeeping; better pay for 
and, consequently, better material avail 
able for operators, linemen and other em 
ployes; better standards of 
applied to the smaller units; better rates 
for stockholders where the best service is 
given and, consequently, greater ease in 
raising money for extensions—these are 
some of the things which will be on the 
telephone program, no matter how the 
cuestion of ultimate ownership is settled 

They must be, they are all 
milestones along the road ahead which 
Icads to the pinnacle of 100 per cent per 
fection in the telephone game. 

There is always a time in the spring on 
the big farms when it is hard to keep 


construction 


because 


things moving smoothly with the live 
stock. It is that period between “hay 
and grass.” The old hay is either all 


gone or else the cattle have had little 
taste of new grass and will not eat the 
hay longer. The grass is so scanty that 
there is not enough of it to make good 
feed and so the stock is uneasy and hard 
to manage. 

Between war and peace, while the whole 
situation is so full of uncertainty, it 
might well be excusable. if telephone men 
were a little uncertain as to just what it 
was best to do for the moment. 

APHORISM: In cases of doubt, leave 


the sails alone and keep steering a straight 
course. 











Practical Subjects—Discussions 


Locating Split Pairs in a Dead End 
of Telephone Cable. 
By Edw. J. Creel. 

A case of cross-talk trouble was re- 
ported in a cable. The trouble was found 
to be due to split pairs in an aerial that 
was about a mile long. It was further 
found that the location of trouble was 
beyond any terminal in which the pairs 
appeared and so, for practical purposes, 
the trouble might be assumed to be in 
a dead end of cable. 

For the benefit of those unfamiliar 
with the subject, it may be well to ex- 
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Circuit for Locating Split Pairs. 


plain how an ordinary split pair is lo- 
cated. Referring to Fig. A, it may be 
seen that 1 and 2, 3 and 4, are two pairs 
which are split at the point f. Ordinar- 
ily, a connection + would be put on at 
the far end of the cable, thereby short- 
ing the pair 3 and 4. 

The terminals of a secondary S of 
a howler tone would be attached to pair 
3 and 4 and a howler tone would thus 
be sent around the loop. Then, by going 
along outside of the cable with an ex- 
ploring coil, the change in the relative 
positions of the wires at f would be 
easily detected, and the trouble thus be 
located. 

In the present instance, however, the 
ends of the wires could not be reached 
without’ opening the cable, and so the 
connection + could not be put up. To 
avoid this extra opening of the cable, an 
attempt was made to locate the trouble 
by depending on the capacity of the pairs 
in the dead end. 

This test would have been successful 
had there been great enough capacity 
beyond f, or had the wires laid farther 
apart in the cable. Connections were 
put up both as in Fig. A, and as in Fig. 
B, but the test was a failure. The tone 
merely died away as the end of the cable 
was reached, and the point f could not 
be determined. 

Considering the matter further, how- 
ever, a scheme presented itself which 
proved to be successful. Referring again 
to Fig. A, it will be seen that two straight 
arrows are shown as ‘indicating the di- 
rection of the impressed current at some 
particular instant. Considering the pairs 


beyond f as a condenser, it will be evi- 
dent that the effect of each of these im- 
pressed currents would be largely 
neutralized by an induced current in the 
opposite direction on wires 1 and 2. This 
induced current is represented by the 
wavy arrows. 

The problem then was to do away with 
this neutralization. This was accomplish- 
ed by putting up the connections as shown 
im Fig. C. 

It will be seen that, as in Fig. C, one 
side of the howler was attached to wires 
1 and 3. The other side of the howler 
was attached to wires 2 and 4. Because 
of this arrangement, a current in the 
same direction was impressed on both 
wires of a pair, after the pair had passed 
the point f. The induced current which 
had formerly neutralized the effect of 
the impressed current, was thus over- 
come and, in fact, reversed. The location 
of the split was then found without dif- 
ficulty. 


First Principles of Rebutting 
Switchboard Cords. 


The rebutting of switchboard cords is 
an operation which few employes of 
telephone companies perform properly. 
Now more than ever before is an under- 
standing of methods of economical main- 
tenance highly important. 

A switchboard cord usually wears out 
at the point where the cord enters the 
plug. The operators are generally 
hiamed for the speedy breakdown of a 
cord at the butt of the plug, but a care- 
ful study of the problem will reveal the 
fact that in many cases the blame should 
have been placed with the person who 
rebutted the cord. 


This is particularly true where the 
conductor opens up at the point where 
the cord bent most. Of course, this does 
not mean that after the braiding over 
the spiral has been broken, the conductor 
should not speedily break down, which 
it is bound to do. Particular reference 
is made, therefore, to the breakage of 
the conductors in cords, where the braid- 
ing is still intact and evidently in good 
condition. 

In examining cords with plugs at- 
tached, in which it is claimed the conduc- 
tor is broken near the butt of the plug, 
first carefully examine the condition of 
the cord immediately where it leaves the 
plug. It may be found that the brass 
spiral is broken. This will be indicated 
by a general sinking in of the braid. The 
spiral in this case, it may be found, was 
damaged when the cord was forced into 
the plug. This is one of the cases in 


which we find a rapid breakdown of a 
It is entirely due to im- 
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rebutted cord. 


properly manipulating the cord, which 
tends to break the spiral before the cord 
is put into service. 

If the spiral is not found broken, re- 
move the cord from the plug and it will 
usually be found that all of the stretch 
has been taken out of the tinsel conduc- 
tor. Take hold of the cord at the rack 
end and observe the normal distance 
from the rack end of the cord to the 
connector upon the tinsel at the plug 
end. Make this test while the tinsel is 
perfectly free to move in the spiral. The 
best way to demonstrate this is to cut 
off the cord right at the butt of the plug. 

After determining how much of an 
increase in the length of the cord may 
be produced by applying a two or three- 
pound pull upon the tinsel conductor, ob- 
serve that in a cord which broke down 
scon after having been placed into serv- 
ice, this increase of length is very small. 

Next, make a test by holding the rack 
end of the cord fast and placing a pull 
upon the covering, together with the 
spiral. It will be found that a very 
great increase in length of the cord is 
observed. 

After giving proper thought to this 
test, it is perfectly logical to grant that, 
since we have now drawn the covering 
and spiral out to a certain distance, the 
tinsel conductor has disappeared within 
the spiral, and that it would not be 
proper to try to dig out the tinsel when 
rebutting the cord, but, rather, that we 
should cut the covering back until we 
reach the tinsel. This is one of the first 
principles in rebutting a cord. 

Remove the stretch to a reasonable 
degree from the covering of the cord. 
Then cut back the covering so that the 
tinsel is exposed the proper length for 
heing placed into the conductor. Never 
stretch the tinsel, but always endeavor 
to remove the stretch from the covering. 
When this is done, if the covering is 
properly wrapped where it enters the 
plug, good results should be obtained 
with a cord which previously gave out 
possibly within a week or ten days after 
having been rebutted. 

The reason for this is self-evident, for 
if we have the strain upon the tinsel 
conductor, then every pull upon the cord 
will result in straining the tinsel. Since 
the weakest point of the tinsel is bound 
to be just at the butt of the plug, any 
strain placed upon the cord will naturally 
cause it to break at the weakest point, 
for the bending of the cord at the butt 
of the plug does weaken the tinsel con- 
ductor. 

There are many other points which 
must be given careful consideration when 
we enter into the practical work of re- 
butting cords. 
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The remarkable stren¢t 


Rat-Hole with Cheese-- 


to try to offset high operating costs by buying cheap batteries. 
Higher labor expense, occasioned by service complaints and 
quicker renewals, soon gnaws away the “savings” and then a 
good big chunk of money in addition. 


Buy Acme 1900’s and save on their lower upkeep and 
longer life. 29 years of dry battery experience puts 
their famous endurance and uniformity into them. 


Write ‘Acme 1900’s’’ (see instructions 
below) upon your next order. If your 
jobber is not stocked, please write us 


National Carbon Co., Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





YOUR CHOICE ¢i"s 


types of 
ACME 1900’s is offered: Specify “ACME 
1900 SPECIAL PHONE CELLS” for low 
amperage batteries. Otherwise the higher- 
test type will be shipped. Mention if you 
desire Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding 
Posts. 
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C. P. Russell, who for 13 years has 
heen in the service of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Lincoln, Neb., 
has recently been named as secretary and 


assistant treasurer, succeeding A. L. 

















Cc. P. Russell, Newly Appointed Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer of Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Haecker, who served for a few months 
following the sudden death of S. W. 
Eddy, long an officer of the company. 

Mr. Russell has had a long career as a 
business executive. He began as a mem- 
ber of the staff of the railroad contract- 
ing firm of Fitzgerald & Mallory, which 
built a large mileage of western roads. 
Later he was engaged in the ranching 
and banking business at Goodland, Kas., 
and for ten years was engaged in the cat- 
tle business in Old Mexico. In 1905, the 
year following the organization of the 
Lincoln company, he became the cashier 
of the concern and, shortly thereafter, 
auditor. He had held that position ever 
since, and witnessed the growth of the 
company from less than 1,000 telephones 
to its present 59,000 stations on 106 ex- 
changes. 

Mr. Russell is one of the solid, sub- 
stantial citizens of Lincoln, and his 
capabilities and character cause him to be 
drafted nearly every time the city starts 
cut to collect funds for any benevolent 
enterprise or work as the man to 
handle the funds and keep the accounts 
straight. 

Walter S. Gifford, director of the 
Council of National Defense, has re- 
signed to return to the American Tele- 
fhone & Telegraph Co. as comptroller. 
His services were loaned to the govern- 
ment by that company for the war emer- 
gency. In becoming comptroller of the 


war 


Biographical and Personal Notes 


company Mr. Gifford, who was formerly 
the company’s statistician, succeeds C. G. 
DuBois, who was recently elected vice- 
president of the Western Electric Co. 

H. G. Taylor was re-elected railway 
commissioner of the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission for a six-year term by 
the voters of Nebraska at the November 
election. The official canvass of the votes 
has been delayed by the wait for soldier 
votes to arrive, but on the unofficial re- 
turns Mr. Taylor has the largest ma- 
jority of any of the republican candidates 
on the state ticket, exceeding 26,000. Com- 
missioner T. L. Hall has two years and 
Commissioner V. E. Wilson four years 
to serve. 

Mr. Taylor’s services have been greatly 
appreciated by the telephone companies 
af the lie has handled many of 
their cases and shown a knowledge and 
appreciation of their problems that has 
been reflected in the opinions rendered by 
him. He has not been obsessed by the 
idea of trying out new theories that are 
cpposed to practical operation and just 
treatment. 

W. L. Lemon, general accountant of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., has succeeded C. P. Rus- 
sell as auditor. 

W. C. Corman, manager of the Cen- 
tral Home Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s 
exchange at Carlisle, Ky., for the past 
five transferred tc 


state. 


years, has been 

















W. C. Corman, Promoted to Central Home 
Manager at Maysville, Ky. 
Maysville. This change is in the nature 
of a promotion inasmuch as the Mays- 
ville exchange area is considerably larger 

than that at Carlisle. 
Mr. Corman has been with the Central 
Home company for over eight years and 
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is regarded by the company’s officials as 
one of the most efficient managers in the 
organization. 

J. C. Head, manager of the Law- 
renceburg Telephone Exchange Co., 

















J. C. Head, Now Manager of Carlisle (Ky.) 
Exchange of Central Home. 
Lawrenceburg, Ky., has been promoted to 
the position of manager of the Carlisle, 
Ky., exchange of the Central Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., succeeding W. C. 

Corman. 

Mr. Head has been engaged in tele- 
phone work in Kentucky for some ten 
vears, entering the service of the Cen- 
tral Home company in 1913 as manager 
at Millersburg. From there he was trans- 
ferred to Owenton and thence to Law- 
renceburg in the fall of 1917. That he 
has made good with the Central Home 
organization is shown by his rapid pro- 
motion. 

Gano Duncan, assistant manager of 
the Paris Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., at Millersburg, Ky., has been made 


-manager of the Lawrenceburg Telephone 


I'xchange Co., Lawrenceburg, Ky., suc- 
ceeding J. C. Head. 

C. T. McDaniel, of Little Rock, Ky.. 
has been transferred to Millersburg, Ky., 
to succeed Gano Duncan as _ assistant 
manager of the Paris Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in that city. 

H. N. Barden, manager for the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., at 
Park Rapids, Minn., has been. transferred 
to Princeton, Minn. 

William E. Bowers, manager of the 
Home Telephone Co.’s plant at New 
Haven, Ind., was elected state senator in 
the joint district of Allen and DeKal! 
counties at the recent election. A nativ« 
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OUR EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE 
GALVANIZED WIRE INSURES 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY. 
LONGEST LIFE. 
LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP. 


It’s easy to determine, TEST IT. 

As wire will test best, so also will 
it last best and give better satisfac- 
tion while it lasts. 

We guarantee our wire to conform 
with all standard specifications as 
well as to be satisfactory to the pur- 
chaser. 


IT’S THE ONE BEST PROVEN 
BY TEST.—TRY IT. 


Handled by most representation 
jobbers and supply houses. 


Write for samples, test and com- 
pare. 







INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
INDIANA U.S. A. 








Johns-Manville Fibre Conduit 
Cuts Installation and 
Maintenance Costs 


Tas because Johns-Manville Fibre Con- 

duit is easy to lay and requires no after 
attention. Its weight is only one-sixth that 
of tile or stoneware, and one helper can easily 
carry eight or ten lengths and keep the duct 


layer supplied. Saves over 80° freight and 


truckage charges. 


Joints go together quickly and smoothly, 
forming a continuous waterproof duct—with 
no offsets, seams or projections to injure the 
cable, and no expense for burlap wrappings 
of joints. 


Municipalities and Public Utility Companies 
find that Johns-Manville Fibre Conduit saves 
excavation and back-fill expense, and speeds 
up construction. They find, too, that the 
prevention of ELECTROLYSIS means a big 


cut in maintenance cost. 


You will find the construction data in our new 
booklet especially interesting. It’s free. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
New York City 


10 Factories 


Branches in 63 Large Cities Jouns- 


AMVILLE 
SERVICE 


FIBRE CONDVIT 
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of Allen county and with a wide ac- 

quaintance throughout that part of the 

state, Mr. Bowers has the advantage of 

intimate knowledge of the needs and 

views of the people who he is to repre- 

sent in the next Indiana senate. 
Obituary. 

Thomas M. Bradbury, secretary of 
the Missouri Public Service Commission, 
died at his home on November 12 from 
a stroke of apoplexy. He was the first 
secretary of the commission, and prior 
to April, 1913, had been secretary of the 
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board of railroad and warehouse com- 
missioners for several years. During 
the administration of Governor Stephens 
he was deputy warden of the penitentiary 
for four years. His father, Capt. William 
M. Bradbury, whom he succeeded upon 
the latter’s death as deputy warden of 
the penitentiary, had held this position 
for nearly 40 years. 

John Nevin Perry, secretary of the 
Northwestern Supply Co., Denver, Colo., 
passed away at his home in that city on 
November 2, a victim of pneumonia. From 
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1902 to 1910, Mr. Perry was general man- 
ager of the Billings Mutual Telephone 
Co., Billings, Mont., prior to which time he 
was connected with the Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Mfg. Co., Chicago. In 
1910 he joined the Automatic Electric Co., 
Chicago, and after two years of service 
resigned to become connected with the 
Western Electric Co. He later became 
secretary of the Northwestern Supply Co., 
the position he held at the time of his 
death. Mr. Perry was 42 years of age 
and is survived by three children. 


Record of Telephone Patents 


1,279,489. September 24, 1918; filed 
January 8, 1918. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
SystEM; 14 claims; F. E. Anderson, 
Newark, N. J.; assigned to Western Elec- 
tric Co. In this trunk circuit between 
two switchboards, a signal control relay 
in the cord circuit of the first switchboard 
is energized when the cord is connected 
with the trunk circuit. An energizing cir- 
cuit for the control relay includes the 
bridge for talking conductors established 
while the operator’s telephone set is con- 
nected with the trunk circuit.. A relay 
at the second switchboard is connected 
across the talking circuit by the momen- 
tary actuation of a switch at the switch- 
board and is thereupon energized over a 
circuit that includes portions of the talk- 
ing conductors and the connected cord 
circuit. A locking circuit for the relay 
is established, upon its energization, for 
maintaining the signal control relay ener- 
gized while the operator’s set is discon- 
nected from the talking conductor. A 
relay is momentarily energized when the 
operator’s set is subsequently connected 
with the trunk circuit to open the locking 
circuit. 

1,279,808. September 24, 1918; filed 
March 18, 1915. Hower Circuits For 
TELEPHONE LINES; seven claims; R. S. 
Wilbur, Jersey City, N. J.; assigned to 
Western Electric Co. Provision is made 
for inductively associating sectional con- 
trolling means transversed by intermit- 
tent current, with the telephone line. A 
traveling member varies the number of 
controlling sections in circuit with the 
source of current and renders successive- 
ly controlling sections active to vary the 
strength of the current traversing line. 

1,279,811. September 24, 1918; filed De- 
cember 8, 1916. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
System; five claims; S. B. Williams, Jr., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. In this semi-automatic sys- 
tem, automatic non-numerical switches 
extend the calling lines to the connecting 
circuits and mechanism is provided for 
rendering certain of these switches ar- 
tificially busy. A timing device is set in 


operation by the initiation of the call and 
is automatically disabled when the calling 
line is extended. If the timing device 
is not disabled within a predetermined in- 
terval, it actuates mechanism for removy- 
ing the artificial busy condition of the 
non-numerical switches. 

1,279,812. September 24, 1918; filed 
July 14, 1917. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE Sys- 
TEM; nine claims; S. B. Williams, Jr., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; assigned to Westerr 
Electric Co. The ‘feature of this semi-au- 
tomatic system is the’ provision of test- 
ing mechanism, independent of the con- 
necting mechanism, for successively test- 
ing the lines of the main groups. Mech- 
anism responsive to a condition indicating 
a calling line in a sub-group, acts to stop 
the testing mechanism in a position to 
register a call in such sub-group. Other 
mechanism is controlled by the position 
in which the testing mechanism is stopped 
to direct a finder switch to a group of 
terminals representing the sub-group. 

1,279,840. September 24, 1918; filed Au- 
gust 4, 1916. SWITCHBOARD APPARATUS 
AND Circuits; four claims; H. P. Clan- 
sen, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; assigned to West- 
ern Electric Co. In this switchboard sig- 
naling system, provision is made for 
telephonically communicating the identity 
of a displayed line lamp signal from an 
operator in position to observe the signal 
division to an operator in position to cor- 
nect with a multiple jack of the switch 
line without the signal operator making 
any connection with the line. 

1,279,841. September 24, 1918; filed De- 
cember 29, 1916. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
System; eight claims; H. P. Clausen. Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.; assigned to Western Elec- 
tric Co. The feature of this automatic 
system is mechanism controlled jointly by 
the calling and called subscribers to con- 
trol the release of the final switch of a 
train of automatic switches. Mechanism 
including another final switch re-estab- 
lishes connection between subscribers 
should the preceding switches only be re- 
leased by the calling subscribers. 

,279,842. September 24, 1918; filed Oc- 
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No. 1,279,894. 


No. 1,280,324. 


tober 29, 1917. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
SysteEM; four claims; H. P. Clausen, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.; assigned to West- 
ern Electric Co. A contact bank arranged 
to be served by a number of selector 
switches, is described. A number of strips 
of conducting material are diagonally pro- 
vided within a rectangular frame. There 
are a number of contact points on each 
of the strips, each contact point being 
arranged to be engaged only by one of 
the switches. 


1,279,854. September 24, 1918; filed De- 
cember 8, 1916. Auromatic ELEcTRO- 
MAGNETIC SwitcH; five claims; O. F. 
Forsberg, Yonkers, N. Y.; assigned to 
Western Electric Co. Construction de- 
tails of an automatic switch are given. 
An electrcmagnet is mounted on a U- 
shaped supporting member between its 
arms. An armature for the electromag- 
net is mounted upon a pivot pin support- 
ed across the arms of the U-shaped 
member. The armature carries means for 
operating the brush shaft and for actuat- 
ing one of a set of spring contacts at 
each energization of the electromagnet. A 
hell crank lever on the pivot pin is ar- 
ranged to actuate another of the con- 
tact sets, while mechanism carried by the 
brush shaft operates the bell crank lever 
when each of the brushes reaches its nor- 
mal position. 


1,279,875. September 24, 1918; filed No- 


vember 17, 1917. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
System; 12 claims; C. W. Keckler, New- 


ark, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric 
Co. In this cord circuit a relay is ener- 
gized upon the connection with a tele- 
phone line and de-energized within a pre- 
determined period with no other cord cir- 
cuit connected therewith, and if another 
cord circuit is connected therewith, then 
within the predetermined period after the 
disconnection of the other cord circuit 
therefrom. A second relay is responsive 
to the de-energization of the first relay 
to connect the source of ringing current 
to the telephone line. 


1,279,882. September 24, 1918; filed Au- 
gust 27, 1917; Sicnatinc System: 12 
claims; G. W. Kuhn, Brooklyn, N. Y.; as- 
signed to American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Provision is made for auto- 
matically and gradually varying the ef- 
fective strength of the signaling current 
and also for limiting its period of appli- 
eation. A relay renders the tone-gener- 
ating mechanism effective in the connect- 
ing circuit. 

1,279,893. September 24, 1918; filed Sep- 
tember 5, 1916. SeLector Switcu; 16 
claims; J. L. McQuarrie, Montclair, N. 
J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. The 
feature of this switch is a_ single 
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JOHN A. ROEBLING’S 
SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON, N. J. 
Agencies and Branches: 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 


New York 
Atlanta 


Boston 
San Francisco 


Pittsburgh 


Cleveland 
Seattle Or 


Portland, Ore. 




















The 


9° Established 30 years 
Conduit Rods 
Cable Racks 
Cable Reel Jacks 
Bonding Plates 
Send for Bonding Wire 
Catalogue Guard Rails, etc. 


T. J. Cope 


Manufacturer of Underground Equipment and Tools 


1620 Chancellor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


W. H. Beaven, Jefferson Count | Bldg. Birmingham, Ala. 
Wine Electric "Material Co., 589 ., San yo Cal. 
Chas. Farnham, 207 I. W. ‘Hellman ‘Bidg., Loe Angeles, Cal 
Consumers Supply Co., Regina, Sask., Canada. 


ARISTOS “COPPERWELD” 
COPPER CLAD STEEL WIRE { 


Steel for strength; Copper for conduc- 
tivity; and the following advantages over 
solid copper wire — less weight — higher 
elastic limit—smaller diameter for equal 
work, giving less projected surface sub- 
ject to wind pressure and capable of 
supporting sleet load—and for the same 
cost you get much more “Copperweld” of Copper Clad Steel Co. 
than solid copper. Pittsburgh 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Sales Offices: 30 Church Street, New York 
Plants: Monessen, Pa., and Adrian, Mich. 


Western Representatives: Steel Sales Corporation, Chicago 
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THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY 
ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 
Boston 


. New York Chicago * San Francisco 
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Install Sperry Universal Brackets 


The Universal bracket combines both the horizon- 
tal and vertical movement. The finest looking adjust- 
able bracket on the market. It is indispensable 
where the ’phone is used by two or more persons. 
Adjusts itself to any angle and automatically stays 
put. Can be used in a standing as well as in a sitting 
position. Sperry Universal is rapidly replacing old 
adjustable brackets of inferior make. Not an experi- 
ment, but a bracket backed by an iron bound guar- 
antee. As many prospects as there are desk ’phones 
in your town. 


For further information write 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














Trouble Detectives! 


PIGNOLET Portable Testing Meters will lo- 
cate any kind of trouble besides measuring 
volts and amperes; will also determine re- 
sistance of coils, lines, ringers, etc. 





VOLTMETERS 
AMMETERS 
VOLT-AMMETERS 











Suppose you let us send 
of the PIGNOLET Ca 
worth while. 


ou a copy 
ogue. It’s 





L. M. PIGNOLET 
80 Cortlandt Street New York 
Medal Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
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mechanism to move the contact means to 
a desired contact in the desired groups 
and subsequently to restore the contact 
means to normal position and restore the 
spring for moving the rotatable mem- 
ber. 

1,279,894. September 24, 1918; filed July 
,9, 1917. TreLtepHone Receiver; four 
claims; G. E. Mather, East Orange, N. 
J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. In 
this receiver a diaphragm adjustment is 
the feature. The diaphragm is carried 
by a cap member in which it is held by 
an annular member. This member has 
a rectangular-shaped notch in which a U- 
shaped spring is mounted and adapted to 
engage a casing member so as to oppose 
both the cap and casing members in 
sdjusted positions. 


1,280,016. September 24, 1918; filed 
January 2, 1917. Sanirary TELEPHONE 
ATTACHMENT; nine claims; G. E. Grimm, 


Collingswood, N. J. A holder is provided 
and arranged for a removable diaphragm 
which is placed in front of the telephone 
mouthpiece. 

1,280,096. 
January 17, 


1918: filed 
TELEPHONE 


September 24, 
1916. AvuTOMATIC 
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6, 1914. Universat Corp Circuit; 12 
claims; A. J. Carter, Chicago; assigned 
to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
This cord circuit is provided with a plug 
having three contacts, a switching relay 
being connected to its third contact and 
operated responsive to a connection of 
the plug to a three-contact jack, for elec- 
trically connecting the third contact and 
a talking contact of the associated plug 
to supply talking current through the 
winding of the switching relay to a con- 
nected line. 


1,280,496. October 1, 1918; filed April 
13, 1917. MrMorANDUM CLIp For TELE- 


PHONES; one claim; J. D. Langdon, 
Waterville, Wash. This clip consists of 
a unitary resilient sheet metal structure 
having spring arms for engaging the 
transmitter mouthpiece and a curved re- 
silient clamping arm extending oppositely 
to the other arms and in a plane at right 
angles to their plane. This clamping arm 
is adapted to yieldingly bear against the 
face plate of the transmitter. 


1,280,556. October 1, 1918; fled Novem- 
ber 7, 1916. TELEPHONE APPARATUS; 


three claims; L. Scherer, 


New York; as- the line. 


Vol. 75. No. 21. 
claims; K. S. Johnson, Jersey City, N. J. 


assigned to Western Electric Co. In thi 
testing system a receiver is normally con 
nected in bridge of a portion of the sec 
ondary winding of an induction coil, 
transmitter and a source of current being 
in circuit with the primary winding. Ac- 
tuation of a switch causes the connection 
of the secondary winding to the telephons 
line and also connects the receiver i 
bridge of another portion of the second- 
ary winding. 
1,280,752. 


October &, 1918; filed March 


21, 1917. bar abe EXCHANGE SYSTEM 
five claims; L. Johnson, Bloomfield. 
N. J.; assigned ny Western Electric Co 


A ringing system for party lines is de- 
scribed. A relay is provided for selecting 
a source of the ringing current to be con 
nected to the line and another relay deter 
mines the side of the line over which the 
selected ringing current is to be projected 
Both the selecting and determining relays 
are jointly controlled by an operator-con 
trolled ringing key in the cord circuit and 
by a relay in the cord circuit which oper- 
ates upon the connection of the cord with 
A ringing relay is controlled by 
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No. 1,280,556. 


SysteM ; six claims; A. E. Stevens, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; assigned to Screw Machine 
Products Corporation, Providence, R. I. 
The feature of this automatic system is 
a receiver hookswitch whereby the select- 
ing circuit may be rendered operative 
and the holding circuit may be grounded 
upon the removal of the receiver from 
the hookswitch and remain grounded un- 
til the receiver is replaced upon the hook. 

1,280,097. September 24, 1918; filed 
April. 21, 1917. AutTomatic TELEPHONE 
SUBSTATION MECHANISM; seven claims: 
A. E. Stevens, Providence, R. I. In this 
rotatable call dial, the mechanism is ar- 
ranged to allow the dial to be manually 
moved forward or back and retained in 
the position where manually left. 

1,280,256. October 1, 1918; filed Sep- 
tember 19, 1907. Rinc-Back ARRANGE- 
MENT FOR TELEPHONE Party Lines; 77 
claims; F. Lubberger, Chicago; assigned 
to Automatic Electric Co. In this auto- 
matic system relays in connection with 
signal apparatus independent of connec- 
tor switches, enable one party-line sub- 
seriber to call another on the same line 
by applying signaling current from the 
source to the line. 

1,280,324. October 1, 1918; filed No- 
vember 26, 1917. Automatic TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGE SystEM; five claims; A. B. 
Sperry, New York; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. The feature of this trunk- 
ing system between two central offices is 
a two-wire trunk between the offices ter- 
minating in the contacts of the multiple 
terminal bank of the line finder switches 
and in the contacts of the multiple ter- 
minal bank of the selector switches. 

_ 1,280,395. October 1, 1918; filed June 


No. 1,280,714. 


signed to General Acoustic Co. This port- 
able telephone set consists of a trans- 
mitter which is attached to the larger end 
of an amplifying horn. A receiver and 
a battery are in circuit with the trans- 
mitter. A telephone receiver is adapted 
to be mechanically connected at will to 
the smaller end of the amplifying horn in 
crder to deliver sound thereto. The 
sounds heard through the receiver of the 
portable apparatus are therefore ampli- 
fied over those received over the tele- 
phone line. 

1,280,609. October 1, 1918; filed May 2, 
1914... Automatic TELEPHONE SYSTEM: 
nine claims; B. D. Willis, Oak Park, IIl.; 
assigned to Automatic Electric Co. In 
this measured service system a method of 
ringing is featured. A device is placed 
in the connector switch for preventing the 
operation of the ringing equipment ir 
connection with the measured service de- 
vice associated with the subscriber’s line. 
The devices have different time constants 
and are operated by a relay in the con- 
nector switch. _ Provision is made for op- 
erating one of ‘the devices without operat- 


ing the other. 

1,280,714. October 8, 1918; filed March 
29, 1917. TELEPHONE SysTEm; 16 claims: 
C. L. Goodrum, New York; assigned to 
Western Electric Co. A repeater system 


for automatic service is described. Each 


subscriber’s line is provided with a device - 


of constant impedance for receiving and 
transmitting voice currents. Means at the 
telephone exchange common to a number 
of the lines are provided for amplifying 
the voice currents. 

1,280,751. October 8, 1918; filed Sep- 
tember 25, 1917. TELEPHONE SysTEM; 14 


No. 1,281,106. 


the determining relay and co-operate: 
with the selecting and determining relays 
for connecting the selected source to the 
line. 

1,280,782. October 8, 
16, 1910. AwvutromMatTic 
PHONE Systems; 10 claims; F. Lubberger, 
Chicago; assigned to Automatic Electric 
Co. A time:switch in the circuit of a re- 
lease magnet of a progressively-movable 
line switch controls the. circuit so that the 
line switch is automatically released if the 
magnet remains energized too long. The 
time switch also controls mechanism for 
placing a guarding potential on the test 
contacts associated with the line contacts 
which establish connection to a subscrib- 
er’s line. 

1,280,783. October 8, 1918; filed Sep 
tember 19, 1907. Rinc-Back ARRANGF- 
MENT FOR COMMON BATTERY TELEPHONI 
Party Lrnes; 62 claims; F. Lubberger 
Chicago; assigned to Automatic Electric 
Co. Automatic means are provided by 
which subscribers on the same line uni- 
formly call each other by a single move- 
ment of the dial. A relay opens one side 
of the party line when one subscriber 
thereon rings another on the same line. 

1,281,106. October 8, 1918; filed June 
22, 1914. Meter SysTEM FOR TELEPHONTI 
EXCHANGE; 20 claims; R. I. Utter, Chi- 
cago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. Apparatus associated with 
the trunk. circuit extending between two 
exchanges and controllable thereover, op- 
erates immediately upon the connection 01 
the cord circuit at one of the exchanges 
with the trunk circuit to effect a regis- 
tration on a meter associated with the 
trunk circuit. 


1918; filed June 
RELEASE FOR TELE- 





